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V.1.P.s for P.A.s in This Issue 


PURCHASING STUDENTS at University of Tulsa who took part in essay 
contest sponsored by the Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa get 
their prizés from Robert E. Brown, buyer, Texas Natural Gas Corp. 
Students are Aldon V. Thompson, left, first prize of $75; Weister Smith, 


second and $50; and Phillip R. Wood, third and $25. 


The club’s $500 


Harold M. Cosgrove memorial scholarship also went to Thompson. 


DR. HOWARD T. LEWIS, emeritus professor marketing at Harvard, 


has given course for British P.A.’s at Oxford. 


SMILING BUSINESS LEADERS join Vice President Nixon at A.M.A.’s 
economic mobilization conference. 


e ri “ 


See pages 13-15. 


= ¢ an bis 


Left to right are F. R. Kappel, 


American T. & T. Co.; W. C. Decker, Corning Glass Works; E. L. Lindseth, 
Cleveland E.I. Co.; Elisha Gray Il, Whirlpool Corp.; Nixon; F. J. Lund- 
ing, Jewel Tea Co.; C. H. Percy, Bell & Howell Co.; and R. J. Cordiner, 
General Electric Co. For story on the conference see page 26. 


Baltimore Hits Wharfage Differential 


Philadelphia — Discrimination 
in assessing top wharfage fees in 
favor of the Port of Philadelphia 
and against the Port of Baltimore 
are alleged in a complaint filed 
with the Federal Maritime Board. 

Five railroads and 165 steam- 


ship lines serving marine ter- 
minals, including the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, were named in the com- 
plaint. 
It is charged that railroads as- 
(Continued on page 25) 


Tax Writeoffs 
On Equipment 
Gain Support 


Washington—Increasing senti- 
ment for liberalized depreciation 
allowances is reported on Capitol 
Hill. By giving businessmen com- 
paratively bigger tax writeoffs, 
lawmakers hope to stimulate de- 
mand for new plant and equip- 
ment. 

Any such action could have a 
two-fold effect on your own pur- 
chasing operation: 

e Directly—It might mean 
your firm would be going into 
the market for additional capital 
equipment. 

e Indirectly—It would tend to 
stimulate overall business. To the 
extent it succeeded, it would 
change supply-demand patterns 
and increase your buying activi- 
ties. 

Several plans are under con- 
sideration. All are similar in that 
they decrease Uncle Sam’s tax 
take, leave more money in busi- 

(Continued on page 26) 


European P.A.'s 
Review Changes 


Brussels — New __ purchasing 
conditions in Europe resulting 
from the six-nation Common 
Market was the chief topic of 
discussion at the first meeting of 
the European Congress of Pur- 
chasing Agents here May 8-10. 

The gathering, held in con- 
junction with the Brussels World 
Fair, drew some 200 top P.A.’s 
from Belgium, France, Germany, 
Austria, Great Britain, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

The Congress was all-European 
except for James Clark McGuire, 
director of the purchasing and 
administrative services depart- 
ment, Port of New York Author- 
ity, and H. T. Lewis, professor 

(Continued on page 25) 


Uniform Code to Aid 
P.A.’s in Legal Work, 
Harvard Professor Says 


Boston — Purchasing agents 
often face the situation where 
they cannot really predict the 
legal consequences of a transac- 
tion because different rules and 
regulations apply in different 
States. 

This point was madé by Prof. 
William E. Hogan of Harvard 
Law School and Boston College 
Law School while explaining the 
ramifications of the Uniform 
Commercial Code at the May 
meeting of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Association. 

“On Octobe: 1, 1958,” he said, 
“this Code becomes Massachu- 
setts Law and will remedy many 
problems in this state as it has 

(Continued on page 25) 


Copper Strike Over 


New York—tThe strike at 
Anaconda’s Chuquicamata 
copper mine in Chile, which 
began April 1, has been 
settled with 6,500 workers 
getting a 25% wage increase 
and some fringe benefits. 

The mine may operate at 
capacity to replace the 37,- 
000-ton output loss. 


Raise Prices? 
Steelmen Ponder 


New York—The steel pricing 
dilemma heckled industry execu- 
tives assembled for the annual 
meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute’s annual meet- 
ing last week. 

Armco Steel Corp., seventh 
largest producer, left little doubt 
it would try to boost its prices 
when labor costs go up July 1. 
And Republic Steel, third ranking 
producer, likewise intimated 
strongly it would revise its tags. 

But other producers hedged in 
comments on their pricing plans, 
stating that while higher steel 

(Continued on page 26) 


Machine Tool Orders 
Dip to March Level 


Cleveland—Net new orders for 
cutting type machine tools, after 
posting a strong advance in 
March, slipped back to the Feb- 
ruary level of $22,800,V00 last 
month. The March figure, which 
was bolstered by a few heavy 
individual orders, was $29,150,- 
000. 

Shipments for cutting type 
tools were $40,350,000 in April, 
compared with $45,650,000 in 

(Continued on page 26) 


P.A.s Can Find 
Price Bargains 


lf They Look 


Washington — Price conces- 
sions can be had from many 
suppliers today, but purchasing 
agents have to work hard to se- 
cure them. 

This conclusion emerged after 
two weeks of hearings by the 
Joint Economic Committee into 
the role of prices in the U. S. 
economy. The committee wound 
up the first round of its investiga- 
tion last Thursday after hearing 
from 47 economists representing 
universities and private research 
groups. Business and labor econ- 
omists will be given their innings 
at future hearings next fall. 

The hearings brought out a 
number of conflicting views from 
the experts on just what can be 

(Continued on page 25) 


Fixed Prices 
Get Close Look 


New York—Prices and pricing 
were the principal topics dis- 
cussed here last week at the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board’s Conference on Prospects 
for Economic Growth. Some one- 
third of the sessions covered these 
subjects, with administered pric- 
ing coming in for the deepest 
analysis. 

The opening price session en- 
titled “Administered Pricing and 
Price Flexibility” brought out a 
good deal of the current thought 
on the importance of admin- 
istered prices in today’s recession. 

Prof. M. A. Adelman, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 

(Continued on page 3) 


This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


MAY 26 
JUNE 1 


The President was making more than just a pep talk last week 
when he told a group of industrial leaders in New York that the 
long-term economic prospects of the nation are indeed rosy. Hard 


facts support his statement that ‘ 


‘the economy has always moved 


ahead to set new records after every period of pause or recession 
and will do so again.” Population growth, increased productivity 
and changing technology all point to a substantial growth poten- 


tial. 


Just how bright the nuclear age prospects are can be gleaned 
from a special report just completed by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics. Entitled “the American Economy—Pros- 
pects for Growth to 1965 and 1975,” it takes a forward look at 
the growth possibilities of our national economy. In addition to 
the population, production, research, and technology aspects of 
the future, the report singles out for detailed emphasis a number 
of individual industries and fields such as capital goods, con- 
sumer goods, housing, public works, metals, fuel and power, 
chemicals, food, textiles, and recreation and other services. 

Familiarity with the perspective presented in the McGraw-Hill 
report could be of considerable aid in your own purchasing plan- 
ning operations. If you would like a copy drop us a note, 
PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MAY 26-JUNE 1 


Buying patterns to a large degree are dependent on expectations about 
price changes. 

Whether it’s a boost or decline you expect, such anticipations have a 
considerable effect on a free competitive market. 

Indeed it would be surprising if this were not so. Any P.A. worth his 
salt will certainly stock up if he knows prices are about to rise. By the 
same token he’d cut inventories to a bare minimum if he thought a price cut 
was imminent. 

This “anticipatory buying effect” is now starting to bring about seemingly 
contradictory trends in automobiles and steel. Steel buying shows signs of 
going up in anticipation of a July price boost, while sales of autos (the prime 
user of steel) continue low in anticipation of excise tax cuts. 

The effect on steel is slowly taking shape as the July 1 deadline approaches. 
Last week, mills operated at close to 55% of capacity, over a 5% jump 
above the rate recorded two weeks earlier. 

Of course, much of these increases represents normal replacement after 
months of inventory paring. But a goodly portion of this demand results 
from the beginning of precautionary buying to beat the boost. 


But there’s one trouble with such a demand increase: It’s just due to specu- 
lation about a price boost—and is not based on any real increase in pro- 
duction needs. 

As such it is likely to be misleading. For example, you just can’t interpret 
the current increase in steel demand as a sign that the recession is over. 

Remove the threat of higher steel prices and chances are demand would 
ease off a bit. 

That’s why it’s so important to “look behind the figures.” Thus, a rise in 
steel buying would only be significant when it is accompanied by a gain in 
new orders and a turn-up in industrial production. 


Paradoxically enough, the long run effects of buying in anticipation of a 
price hike is likely to be somewhat depressing for the economy as a whole. 

e This holds true when there is no real increase in final consumption. 
Under such conditions, increased buying today only means a lower level 
of purchases tomorrow. 

¢ Moreover, the disappointment of seeing a hoped-for recovery fizzle out 
could have a depressing effect on business and consumer buying attitudes. 

¢ Finally, you can’t ignore the law of supply and demand. The higher 
prices that ultimately materialize could cut down on future demand. For 
demand, other things being equal, will tend to fall with any price rise. 


Your own buying policies at a time like this pose a problem. 

Basically it would seem that some cautious forward buying of steel would 
be advantageous, particularly if labor talks indicate another healthy wage 
boost is in the offing. 

On autos, waiting out congressional action on excise taxes would seem 
your best policy. If you’re in the market for a fleet of cars, the savings in- 
volved could be significant. If you must buy now however, press for an 
excise rebate clause should the tax be cut. 

In most other lines where no clear cut price trend is evident, there’s little 
incentive to stock up—at least until production starts to turn up again. A 
middle course, purchasing to meet your normal needs, would seem your 
best bet. 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts. cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap. #1 heavy, del. Chicago gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66%, commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 


PAPER 


Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 


TEXTILES 


Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, 1 Middling N. Y., Ib 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 

Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 


330 West 42nd St 


» New York 36, N. Y. 
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Fixed Prices Get Close Look: 


N.I.C.B. Speakers Explain Them 


Conference Brings Out Part They Play in Today’s 
Economy and Why Prices Rise in a Recession 


(Continued from page 1) 
led off the session by examining 
the concept of administered 
prices, prices primarily set by 
industry leaders rather than by 
market conditions. He stressed 
the fact that the term was not 
completely clear and meant dif- 
ferent things to different people. 

Administered prices, __ the 
speaker explained, are a form 
of pricing including many and 
varied markets. He stated that in 
each market they operate dif- 
ferently, but at no time should 
they be confused with monopolis- 
tic prices. 

Changes in administered prices 
generally lag behind movements 
of the general price level. Dr. 
Adelman felt this was not a sig- 
nificant or important fact. He 
added however, that this lag does 
generate the widespread illusion 
that price movements—or lack of 
movement—can be explained as 
resulting. from administrative 
price decisions. 


Schwartzman A Speaker 


Prof. David Schwartzman of 
Columbia University then ad- 
dressed the session on the “Use 
of Price Flexibility to the Econ- 
omy.” He stated that inflations 
generally have been attributed to 
overdemand situations, resulting 
in rising prices. In such a case a 
“tight money” policy may elimi- 
nate excess demand without hav- 
ing any effect on output level. 

According to a current line of 
thought, administered prices are 
insensitive to demand and rise 
while demand is stable or declin- 
ing. 

This factor combined with con- 
tinually rising labor and service 
costs would aggravate any busi- 
ness recession. If such a situation 
is true, Schwartzman feels that 
we must either accept constantly 
continuing inflation or else gov- 
ernmentally controlled prices and 
wages. 


Second Session Hears Means 


**Ad- 
in Recession 


In a second session on 
ministered Prices 
and Inflation,’ Gardiner C. 
Means, economic consultant to 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, described the current 
problem of administered prices. 
The inflation of the past 18 
months has been caused by ad- 
ministered prices and wages 
which have been rising without 
increases in demand. The tight 
money policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board did manage to stop 
this type of inflation—but only by 
disturbing the employment pic- 
ture. 

Means suggested a quick, tem- 
porary income tax reduction. 
Combined with a_ $5 billion 
monetary expansion, we could 
effect a continuing increase in 
demand. The initial $5 billion 


Army Awards Pacts 
To 17 Lumber Firms 


Portland, Ore.—Lt. Col. Ray- 
mond W. deLancey, Acting Port- 
land District Engineer, said lum- 
ber contracts totaling $787,862 
have been awarded to 17 Oregon 
and Washington lumber firms, 
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cost to the government would be 
more than recouped during the 
remainder of the year through in- 
creased revenue, he concluded. 
Dr. Jules Backman, New York 
University, discussed the “Con- 
sumer Price Index Phenomenon” 
in the current recession. A rise in 
this index during the recession is 
nothing new or alarming. Dr. 


Backman said that food prices, 
due to special crop situations and 
rising service costs because of 
higher wages, have kept the index 
firm. 

He stated that many prices 
such as those on autos, apparel, 
and fuels have been easing. And 
many price cuts taking the form 
of discounts, freight absorption, 
and improved service have not 
shown in the official indexes. 

His contention, therefore, was 
that administered prices per se 
have not prevented price declines. 
In fact, Dr. Backman believes 
that relatively inflexible prices 
are making a constructive con- 
tribution to the growth of the 
economy. 


PROF. DAVID SCHWARTZMAN speaks on “administered prices.” Session 
Chairman Wroe Alderson is at left. Other speaker is Irving Lipkowitz. 
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COMPASS- 
V-Steel Belts 


\- V-Belts 


with the 
Green Seal 


n the dr 
drives want as a team. You eliminate “loafers” 
overworking any of the belts. 


you 


y ~ Unsurpassed steel cables or 


snilesies ; tekedanee (3-T) Cords provide true 
dimensional stability from factory to drive. 


— that assures you of — 


; s that stay matched — Sets of belts are 
siideiaad to the pron standards. 
matched under all conditions of storage. 


And they stay 


ives — Belts on multiple 
—or 


— and you also get — 


— You get the greatest possible resist- 
ance to shock- loads. You’re protected from power loss 


1ce —Covers have the ideal coefficient of 
friction. No sticking or grabbing in the grooves. 


Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV—every other Monday, 9:30 P. M., E. D.T. 


Purchasing Week 


Precise measurement of every Goodyear V-Belt and cod- 
ing to unusually fine tolerances prepare the way for 
more exact matching of sets—at factory, warehouse, or 
by distributors. The built-in quality of Dimensional Sta- 
bility assures that belts stay matched, for life. 


mildew immunity — You’re safe from the effects of 
moisture — in use or in storage. Stand-by belts are 
always ready for use—no matter how long you keep 
them. 

—and all that pays off in— 


—maximum, trouble-free horsepower hours—at mini- 
mum cost —on any and every drive in your plant. It’s 
easy to see why you should see your Goodyear Dis- 
tributor for details. Or write to Goodyear, Industrial 
Products Division, Lincoln 2, Nebraska, or Akron 
16, Ohio. 


NALLY STABLE V-BELTS with the GREEN @ SEAL by 


GOODZYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


E-C CORD 


HY-T V-Belts V-Belts 


Note: Constructions shown apply only to belts up to 112” in length 


Compass, E-C Cord, Hy-T, Green Seal—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Oblo ) 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


President Eisenhower thinks the buying policies of business will 
determine how soon recovery sets in. 

He made this plain in his address in New York before the 
American Management Association. In particular, he thinks 
now is the time for business to buy at least up to normal needs 
for inventory and to buy new production equipment where needed 
for modernization. 

On the recession, Eisenhower is reassuring. Based on reports 
from all over the country, he’s convinced a “change is in the 
making” and that it will be a change for the better. He refuses 
to put an exact time on the date of upturn, but his aides are not 
sO Cautious. 

Dr. Gabriel Hauge, the President’s Special Assistant for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, stated recently he believes the decline will halt in 
the current quarter and that the economy will begin to lift in 
the fourth quarter, “after a few months of indecisive maneuver.” 

For the longer run, Eisenhower is buoyantly optimistic. 

He sees the future “bursting with vitality”, with rising popula- 
tion, scientific advances, and new consumer products setting 
the pace. 

The only question, he says, is how soon the new round of 
growth will start. And here’s where he called on businessmen to 
lead the way with aggressive buying policies. 

Eisenhower’s advice on inventories: A hand-to-mouth policy, 
maintained too long, means business risks lagging behind the 
upswing once it starts. Inventory timidity, he says, has proved 
to be bad business in the past. 

His advice on buying new equipment: Materials and money 
are now plentiful and available on better terms than they have 
been for some time or than they may be for some time. Those 
who want to “win their full share of the unprecedented markets 
that certainly lie ahead”, should act now to modernize. 
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Eisenhower promises a decision soon on tax cuts. 

First decision will be on corporation income tax rates and 
excises which will automatically drop July 1 unless extended. 
The Administration said in January it wanted all these rates 
maintained. It will probably repeat the request despite widespread 
discussion about possibly lowering auto and freight excises. These 
excises may be lowered by action in the Senate, however. 

The Administration will also have to decide in the next few 
weeks whether to recommend more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances for tax purposes. Many officials are for liberalization, but 
they're afraid to make the move for fear Congress will insist on 
adding a cut in personal income taxes as well. This fear may kill 
depreciation relief. 

The showdown on a broad general tax cut, with something for 
both business and individuals, could be postponed for months. 

Chances for a general cut becomes less as business news 
improves, but the idea will be kept alive right up to the time 
Congress adjourns. 


Government economists are convinced that unemployment will 
be a knotty problem until “well into 1959.” This is on the 
assumption that the economy won’t begin to turn upwards until 
the fourth quarter of this year. 

Unemployment won’t show an improvement immediately after 
business begins to pick up; there’s a built-in lag, usually. 

Unemployment could hit 6 million in June when high school 
and college students pour into the labor force. Then, normally, 
the picture should improve until next winter’s seasonal unem- 


Busy P.A.s Sometimes Ignore Retail Sales 


Area Does Not Touch 
Industrial Activities 
But it Is Important 


New York—Busy purchasing 
executives sometimes tend to ig- 
nore retail sales trends—mainly 
because they don’t touch directly 
on their everyday industrial buy- 
ing activities. But sometimes in- 
direct effects of retail sales can 
be just as important—often pro- 
viding clues to future operations. 

Actually there are several 
good reasons why all purchasing 
executives should keep their fin- 
gers on retail trends. 


Affect Every Area 


© Most important, retail sales 
have vital repercussions in every 
area of the economy. The retail 
sale represents the first economic 
transaction in the complex busi- 
ness structure of the nation. Any 
change in what takes place at the 
retail end reaches back and influ- 
ences decisions all along the eco- 
nomic chain of events from in- 
ventory buying to production runs 
to employment. 

© Secondly, retail sales present 
a general picture of how different 
areas of the economy are faring. 
Overall, consumer buying has 
been a bulwark in the current 
recession, helping to stem any 
trend toward a spiralling depres- 
sion. April sales, for example, 
showed a 2% gain over the pre- 
vious month despite the fact that 
manufacturing employment and 


Price Changes 


Copper Water Tubes—Further 
cuts in copper water tube tags 
came last week. Phelps Dodge 
Corp. met competition by reduc- 
ing water tube prices by 182%. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., has 
met this latest reduction. Both 
firms now offer 2% discounts on 
wholesale lots. The cut covers key 
Y2 and %4 in. L and M tubes. 


Railroad Lumber Rates—The 
I.C.C. has given permission to 
nine Western and three Canadian 
railroads to lower rates on ship- 
ments of lumber and lumber 
products. Trucking companies 
and water carriers are appealing 
the decision. 


Nylon Tire Yarn—Competi- 
tion between nylon and rayon tire 
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RETAIL SALES continue to hold up surprisingly well. 


Total sales in 


April hit $16.4 billion on a seasonally adjusted basis, 2% above 
March. More important, hard goods rose for first time since May ‘57. 


production were still falling. 

e Finally, some prominent 
economists believe that Ameri- 
cans recently began undertaking 
fundamental and long-term shifts 
in buying habits and that the 
postwar era of the economy is 
ending. Businessmen and govern- 
ment officials are closely watching 
retail figures to see where the 
consumer is shifting his buying 
power to different types of pur- 
chases. 


Most Closely Charted 

For these reasons, retail sales 
are probably the most closely 
charted of all the economic indi- 
cators put out by the government. 
Not one but three separate retail 
series are issued by the govern- 
ment each month—a quickie or 
“flash” indicator of trends, a 
breakdown by items, and depart- 
ment store sales. 

Because of the great interest 
in the figures, the Commerce De- 
partment issues a preliminary re- 
port on the tenth of each month 
covering the preceding month— 
the only series in government for 
which this is done. This is the 
so-called “flash” report, based on 
preliminary data for nine differ- 
ent areas of retail sales. 

The nine are food and grocery 
stores, general merchandise, ap- 
parels, furniture and appliances, 
building and farm equipment, au- 
tomotive, gasoline service sta- 
tions, drug and proprietary stores, 


and eating and drinking establish- 
ments. 

The Commerce Department 
about the end of each month then 
puts out its detailed breakdown 
on retail sales by classes of com- 
modities for the previous month. 
The basic figures are supplied by 
the Census Bureau. The Business 
Structure Division of Commerce 
seasonally adjust them, interprets 
the results, and issues the report. 
Census takes a sample survey of 
single retail establishments and 
chains with less than ten outlets. 
All chains with more than ten 
retail stores are covered fully. 

Finally, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which keeps a weather 
eye on the economy for business- 


men and government, takes a 
weekly sample of department 


store sales to get an idea of which 
way the trend is going. 


Lifschultz Reduces 
New York, Chicago Rate 


New York—Lifschultz Fast 
Freight, rail freight forwarder link 
between the midwest and the east 
coast, has cut package rates up to 
$1 from New York to Chicago. 

The new rates, which range 
from 75¢ for a 6-lb package, to 
$3.98 for an 82-lb. carton, apply 
only on shipments delivered to 
the Lifschultz station at 650 W. 
29th St.. New York. 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


igen : Latest Month Year 
ployment takes hold. The next big improvement should come with cord has caused the murom <o. Month Aao Aao 
the spring pickup next year. re te Ree See perm: peves Sy ° ° 
' 10¢ per Ib. on 840 and 1,680] Basic Chemicals Price Index....... 111.0 110.9 109.8 
denier nylon tire yarns. Other Chemical Week 
W k| p d ° R d heavy denier industrial nylon 1947 = 100 
eekiy Fro uction Kecords yarns were reduced 7 to 9¢ per Ib-| construction Cost Index.......... 751.6 7458 715.2 
. Engineering News-Record 
Latest Week Year White Lead—Dry forms of 1913 — 100 “ 
Week Ago Ago | white lead have been reduced ' , 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1.481 1,400 2,212] '% to 1¢ per lb. The reductions ee Sere Sant ae - es 109.7 109.7 112.0 
Autos, units 86,713 78,506* 124,390] follow the downward trend in pig ——a. - 
Trucks, units 16,645 17,438* 23,138] lead: prices. Dry white lead basic , . 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,479 7,255 8,131] carbonate is currently available | Metalworking Products Price Index. 155.7 155.9 152.5 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,650 11,130 13,003 |at 16’2¢ per Ib. in car lots, and ype eageaaaaa 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,558 6,65 1 7,798 | 171% ¢ per Ib. in less than car lots. at 
Gasoline, thous bbl 25,200 25,416 27,057 | Basic silicate white lead has been] Non-ferrous Metals Price Index... .. 165.0 167.3 199.5 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.4 79.0 91.1] cut by a similar amount. Engineering & Mining Journal 
Container board, thous tons 136,021 133,577 151,306 1922-24 = 100 
Boxboard, thous tons 133,335 131,122 135,414 Brass Rod, Correction — The Petroleum Refinery Products Price 
Paper operating rate, % 89.3 89.2* 95.8] price cut reported in this column ree 89.1 89.3 102.4 
Lumber, thous of board ft 233,261 230,257 253,912] last week was in error. Conces- National Petroleum News 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,030 1,058 1,614] sions on all orders of over 10,000 January 1957 = 100 
Electric power, million Killowatt hours 11,257 11,315 11,519} Ib. was erroniously stated aS] pignt Maintenance Cost Index...... 167.0 167.1 164.7 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News Rec 588.1 435.4 338.9110%. It should have read 1¢ Factory Management & Maintenance 
* Revised. per Ib. on all such orders. 1947 = 100 — 
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Suppliers Purchasi 
Termed Important 


ng Personnel 
by Air Force 


Materiel Command Looks for High P.A. Status, 
Colonel James Tells Dayton P.A.A. Members 


Dayton, Ohio—High manage- 
ment status of purchasing execu- 
tives is the first thing the Air 
Force looks for in a supplier’s 
purchasing department. 

Colonel Albert W. James, Air 
Materiel Command’s assistant 
deputy director for procurement 
and production, told the Dayton 
Purchasing Agents Association 
recently such recognition § is 
viewed as a prime requisite of 
sound business management by 
the Air Force. 

“The head of purchasing must 
be of equal stature as the heads 
of finance, engineering, or pro- 
duction,” he said. 

Discussing what the Air Force 
looks for in a supplier’s purchas- 
ing department, Colonel James 
said government procurement 
people like standardization in 
purchasing procedures. 

“Potential economies, such as 
deciding whether to buy some- 
thing outside or build it in the 
plant, could be realized by such 
departments where standardiza- 
tion is practiced,” he said. 

The A.M.C. officer empha- 
sized the government’s intention 
to favor areas most affected by 
the economy when awarding con- 
tracts, but said contracts still will 
be awarded to qualified sub-con- 
tractors according to their capa- 
bilities as related to the size of 
their facilities. 

Colonel James also stressed 
the prime and sub-contractors’ 
responsibility to inspect a vend- 
ors premises before awarding 
contracts. 

“Inspection, with emphasis on 
the vendor’s capability to per- 
form the specific part of the con- 
tractors overall program from 
the standpoint of management, 
production personnel, and pro- 
duction equipment, is necessary,” 
he said. 

“The prospective vendor must 
prove he would be consistent and 
maintain the delivery schedules 
demanded by the prime or sub- 
contractor.” 

Explaining how the popular 
term “gold plated” is used by 
procurement personnel, he said, 


Virginia Commission 
Ups R.R. Freight Rates 


Richmond, Va.—The State 
Corporation Commission — has 
granted an increase in intrastate 
railroad freight rates on most 
commodities, effective June 1. 
Brick and pulpwood rates are un- 
affected, but increases on some 
other commodities will be as 
much as 18%. 

The rate boost corresponds 
roughly to the increase that had 
been granted in two steps by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The first step was a 6% 
hike. 

Virginia railroads were turned 
down a year ago when they asked 
the S.C.C. for a similar 6% inter- 
state increase. The commission 
decided to allow the raise, how- 
ever, after the I.C.C. granted the 
second rate hike of 14% north 
of the main line of Chesapeake & 


Ohio Railway, and 9% south of 


“It’s their way of saying that the 
part of the product they are buy- 
ing has more quality built in to 
justify a cost than is really needed 
in the application of that prod- 
uct.” 

Too much quality, he added, 
can make the cost higher while 


that part. 


not increasing the efficiency of 


Oil Equipment Sales 
May Increase in Fall 


New York—Petroleum equip- 
ment purchases show signs of 
perking up in the last half of 
1958, a survey by Petroleum 
Week, McGraw-Hill publication, 
revealed. 

Many firms said they would be 
going back to buying this fall or 
winter, and others expect to start 
early next year. 

A sharp downturn in pur- 
chases resulted from three factors: 
low inventories, a slow-down of 
operations, and generally tighter 
budgets. 

Should an upturn in drilling 


activity occur, some drilling con- 
tractors will have to start buying 
as well as replacing equipment 
in a rundown condition. 

The survey also showed that 
even though most operators ex- 
pect a rebuilding of inventories, 
they don’t expect inventories to 
build back to former high levels. 
Operators now are saying “Let 
the supply houses and the mills 
keep the inventory.” The net re- 
sult may mean a steadier pattern 
of purchasing, instead of peaks 
and valleys. 

With inventories generally 
lower, any upturn in field activity 
will be followed quickly by an up- 
turn in buying, Petroleum Week 
said. 


Ladies’ Night Sponsored 


Cleveland—Purchasing Agents 
Association of Cleveland held a 
dinner-dance May 22 at their 
annual Ladies’ Night gathering. 
This was the last event of the 
1957-58 season for the group. 


Correction 
On page 13 


g of the May 19 
issue, the number of replies re- 
ceived to the Harbridge House 
survey was incorrectly printed as 
148. It should have been 1,148 

. . “received by cut-off date of 
July,” indicating a healthy 38% 
initial return on the survey. 


Mr. S. Richardi, P.A. 


it. 
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“ |. Order the 40 machines, 10,000 
feet of cable—and oh, yes, Mabel 
wants 6 packets of petunia seeds.” 


Share your Purchasing Department humor with us 
Thanks for this smile go to: 


Pitt-Consol Chemical Company 
A subsidiary of Consolidation Coal Company 
191 Doremus Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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CHEMICALS, METALS, MINERALS FOR THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 


Chemicals of tin, antimony, 
phosphorus, silicon 

Stabilizers for vinyls 

Bactericides, fungicides for 
pulp and paper 

Ceramic opacifiers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


METAL & THERM™MIT 


CORPORATION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEV 


Welding electrodes, machines 
Plating processes, materials 
Plastisols, protective coatings 
Titanium and Zirconium minerals 
Metals and alloys 


Grand Rapids P.A.A. Advised 
To Seek Legal Aid on Contracts 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Pur- 
chasing agents should seek infor- 
mation from their company attor- 
ney when uncertain of their legal 
limits in a specific transaction. 

Discussing the legal aspects of 
purchasing at the May 6 meet- 
ing of the Grand Rapids Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, Gor- 
don B. Boozer, a Grand Rapids 


GORDON B. BOOZER 


attorney, said, “If you are in 
doubt about the scope of your 
powers in a transaction, you 
should be protected by specific 
approval from someone higher 
up the line.” 

Reviews Sources of Power 

He said a purchasing agent’s 
power to transact business for 
his firm is either implied or ex- 
pressed, but cautioned that a 
P.A. exceeding the scope of his 
authority can be held legally 
liable for his employer. 

Most states have a uniform 
act governing sales, enabling 
attorneys to advise clients about 
transactions, regardless of the 
state, the attorney explained. 

“But some legislatures have a 
unique desire to do things just 
a little bit different,” Boozer add- 
ed, cautioning purchasing agents 
to consult the sales laws of each 
state. 

He defined a sale as an offer 
and acceptance made by compe- 
tent parties, adding that in most 
situations the purchasing agent 
is the offerer. 

Who is Making Offer? 

“A purchasing agent’s first 
consideration should be: ‘Who 
is making the offer and who is 
accepting?’,” he said. “In most 
purchasing situations, the pur- 
chasing agents are the offerers, 
even though the salesmen solicit 
the business. 

“Most salesmen are nothing 
more than solicitors since they 
usually do not have the power 
to enter into a binding contract.” 

The offerer is in his best possi- 
ble position when making a con- 
tract because he can either accept, 
reject, or make a counter offer 
to the seller’s proposal. The 
attorney further cautioned the 
purchasing agents that verbal 
agreements made in conjunction 
with a written contract are not 
binding. 

He suggested that before both 
parties enter into a sales contract 
they agree on a “liquidated dam- 
ages clause.” In the event of a 
breach of contract, the buyer can 
“point out to the court the dam- 
ages as set forth in the agree- 
ment.” 


6 


Boozer said the law specifies 
that a sale has been consummated 
when title has been transferred, 
not when the goods have been 
exchanged. He emphasized this 
point was important because of 
the varying laws regarding taxes 
on sales or inventories. 

He warned the P.A.’s to be 
suspicious of any seller who wants 
to revoke the implied warranty 
from his goods, as to what they 
are supposed to do or what the 
buyer wants the product to do. 


Wilmington P.A.’s Elect Jones President: 
Spring Outing Scheduled on June 5 


Wilmington, Del. — Cameron 
F. Jones, buyer for the Hercules 
Powder Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Wilmington for 
1958-59 at the May luncheon 
meeting. 

Engaged in purchasing for 33 
years, Jones has been’ with 
Hercules Powder Co. for the past 
20 years. 

L. Robert Clinton, National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co., was elected 
vice president; Emmerson L. 
Morris, Hercules Powder Co., 
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treasurer; and Donald E. Alford. 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., sec- 
retary. 

New members of the advisory 
board named were Robert W. 
Johnson, Hercules Powder Co.: 
Frederick J. Graf, DuPont Co.: 
and U. G. Demond, 3rd, J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, Inc. 

The P.A.’s heard an address 
by Robert Wier, 3rd, vice presi- 
dent, N.A.P.A. District 5. on 
the national organization. He 
spoke of the Harbridge House 
survey conducted by means of 


personal interviews and printed 
questionnaires. 

A commodity report on non- 
ferrous metals was given by R. 
Maynard Marshall, DuPont Co. 
J. W. McKinney, retiring presi- 
dent, reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the Wilmington associa- 
tion during the past year. 

The P.A.’s will hold a spring 
outing at the DuPont Country 
Club here on June 5, the final 
affair of the season for the asso- 
ciation. 


The purchasing agent who is buy- 
ing the same products from the 
same firms for the past 20 years 
should ask himself, “Am I in a 
rut?” 
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Cincinnati A.P.A. 


« os 
Lists Nominees 

Cincinnati— The Cincinnati 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
nominated 14 members for posi- 
tions on the seven-man Board of 
Directors at their May meeting. 
The election will be held at the 
association’s final meeting of the 
year, June 10. 
" Nominees are Albert Bachman, 
American Metal Products; Larry 
Baker, Homan & Co.; Karl Blum, 
U.S. Playing Card Co.; John 
Ellis, William Powell Valve Co.; 
Morris Halpin, William T. John- 
ston Co.; Fred Harms, of Hamil- 


ton, Baldwin- Lima - Hamilton 
Corp.; Marion Ledonne, Mur- 
dock Mfg. & Supply Co. 

Also Ray Louder, Fay & Egan 
Inc.; C. C. Oehler, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; Charles 
Senkbeil, Trailmobile, Inc.; Rob- 
ert Smith, Alvey Ferguson Co.; 
William Tittle, Weber Engineer- 
ing Inc.; Albert Uhlenbrock, Cin- 
cinnati Gasket Packing & Mfg. 
Co.; and Harold Wagner, Vulcan 
Supply & Metal Co. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Miss Phyllis Swisher, customer 
training supervisor for Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co., who advised the P.A.’s on 
proper use of the telephone in 
business. 


Buffalo P.A.A. Reviews 
Electric Power Topic 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of electric 
power was the topic of discussion 
at the May 7 meeting of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Buffalo. 

Harrel Yadon, associated with 
the Niagara Falls Hydro Electric 
Power Project, led the discussion 
which included a question and 
answer period. A film, prepared 
by the New York State Power 
Authority, showed the hydro- 
electric development by New 
York State and Quebec in con- 
nection with the Seaway. 

During the afternoon, members 


of the Buffalo asociation toured 
the Buffalo Bolt Co. plant in 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


T.V., Radio P.A.’s Honor 
Reneau for Unit Work 


New York—The Purchasing 
Agents of the Radio, Television 
and Electronics Industries paid 
tribute this month to Paul Reneau, 
chief purchasing agent for Mag- 
netic Amplifiers, Inc., as an out- 
standing member. 

While a relatively new member 
of the association, Reneau has 
distinguished himself as head of 
the group’s Educational Planning 
Committee. 
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containers 


THERE’S A 
RELIABLE 
SUPPLY OF 
CONTAINER 
BOARD 


BEHIND 


EVERY 
MEAD 


CONTAINER 


multi-plant organization 
fast delivery service 
comprehensive design 


PLANT 


For years The Mead Corporation has been a 
leading multi-mill producer of top-quality con- 
tainerboard for corrugated shipping containers. 


This source of quality containerboard plus 


and engineering services 


extensive research facilities 


emphasis on personal attention 


insures you of the best in shipping containers and 
display-shippers whenever you need them. 


Call your Mead representative today. 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Subsidiary of 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N.Y.* 5875 North Lincoln Ave., 
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Chicago 45, lilinois and in principal cities 


Municipal P.A. s 
Meet on Campus 


Attorneys Are Speakers 
At Annual Conference; 
Bid Discussion Held 


Ann Arbor, Mich.— Municipal! 
purchasing agents throughout 
Michigan met at the University 
of Michigan April 30. The occa- 
sion was the 8th Annual Munic- 
ipal Purchasing Conference spon- 
sored by the U-M Institute of 
Public Administration, Extension 
Service, and the Michigan Munic- 
ipal League. 

William B. Harvey, U-M pro- 
fessor of law, discussed contract 
requirements, and Orland H. El- 
lis, a Detroit attorney, spoke on 
the application of f.o.b. in mu- 
nicipal purchasing. 

A panel discussion on bid anal- 
ysis was moderated by Marvin 
Klang, chief purchasing agent of 
Detroit. Panel members included 
James Baker, P.A., Grand Ra- 
pids; Allan Manby, P.A., Battle 
Creek; and Willard Kane, pur- 
chasing agent for Kalamazoo. 

At the luncheon, Albert H. 
Hall, executive vice president, 
National Institute of Government 
Purchasing, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on public purchasing as a 
profession. Lloyd M. Head, pur- 
chasing agent, Jackson, presided. 

Concurrent sessions ran in the 
afternoon on advancing the field 
of purchasing with Harold De- 
Wyk, P.A., Dearborn, presiding; 
and centralized purchasing, with 
a panel of Calvin C. Henry, city 
manager, Hazel Park; Fred Tho- 
len, city manager, Howell; E. J. 
Nelson, city manager, Tecumseh; 
Lloyd M. Head, P.A., Jackson; 
and moderated by Bruce W. 


Love, assistant city manager, 
Royal Oak. 
Final panel session, entitled 


“Purchasing Problems; or What 
Do I Do Now?” consisted of 
Wilfred Kane, P. A., Wyandotte; 
George W. Trap, P. A., Muske- 
gon; Albert Glassford, city man- 
ager, Plymouth; Charles Kinder- 
mann, P.A., Bay City; and Fred 
Yockey, city manager, Hunting- 
ton Woods. 


Day President 
Of Alabama P.A.'s 


Birmingham—James Day of 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 
was elected president of the Ala- 
bama Association of Purchasing 
Agents at the April meeting. 

Frank Shannon, director of 
purchases and assistant secretary 
for American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
was awarded a life membership 
in the Alabama _ Association. 
Shannon is the only active mem- 
ber of the Alabama Association 
who was a charter member of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Birmingham. 

J. T. Waggoner, commissioner 
for the City of Birmingham, pre- 
sented gold keys to the City of 
Birmingham to N.A.P.A. presi 
dent Robert E. Shillady and C. C. 
Sisk, vice president of N.A.P.A. 
District 7. 

About 50 of the association 
P.A.’s toured Turner Dairies and 
the General Electric Co.’s Re- 
ceiving Tube Department at An- 
niston, Ala., April 24. 


German Shipbuilder 
Lands Liberian Order 
Worth $18 Million 


Bonn — German _ shipbuilder 
Willy Schlieker has obtained 
one of the world’s first major 
shipbuilding contract since the 
post-Suez maritime slump, an 
order for four 19,000-ton dead- 
weight ore carriers for Atlantic 
bulk carriers. 

Value of the order, to be fi- 
nanced for the Liberia Registry 
line by the First National City 
Bank of New York and North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee, is 
understood to be about $18 mil- 
lion. Delivery is set for 1959- 
1960. 

The new Atlantic bulk carriers 
ships will haul ore from Vene- 
zuela to European ports under 
charter to Navios Corp., which 
is connected with U. S. Steel. 


Wooden Fiber Useful, 
Chinese Reds Say 


Tokyo—Red China has found 
wooden fiber as useful as cotton 
fiber for cloth weaving material, 
according to Peking Radio. 

The method was developed by 
a textile firm in Chungking, the 
broadcast said. Wooden fiber is 
extracted from stalks or balms of 
oleander, mulberry, hemp, rope, 
and even cotton plants to either 
spin or weave into cloth by mix- 
ing it with cotton fiber one to 
four. 

The textile industry also found 
these fibers were as good as cot- 
ton in sheen and resistance to 
acid, almost comparable in ten- 
sion, and even better in dying, 
the Communists claimed. 


Cunard Steamship Co. 
Postpones Building Liner 


London — Cunard Steamship 
Co., with 1957 operating profits 
down $6,132,000 to $17,444,000 
—has decided to postpone build- 
ing a $25.2-million liner origi- 
nally planned for service in 1961. 

The ship was to have been a 
replacement for the 28-year-old 
27,700-ton Britannic and would 
have been the first addition to the 
company’s New York service 
since the 34,172-ton Caronia, 
launched in 1947. 


Malayan Control Plan 
Cuts Tin Production 


Kuala Lumpur—Malaya’s de- 
partment of mines, in its Quar- 
terly Bulletin, reported a reduc- 
tion of 7 dredges and 143 other 
tin mining units in operation at 
the end of the previous quarter. 
The reduction is attributed to Tin 
Control restrictions. 

Production of coal, iron ore 
and bauxite showed substantial 
decreases over the previous 
quarter. 


Chrysler Licenses Plant 
To Be Built in Sicily 


Milan—Plans are being for- 
mulated to erect a plant to build 
marine motors, air conditioners, 
and industrial cooling systems on 
Chrysler Corp. license in Sicily, 
in the industrial zone of Palermo. 

Capital will be entirely Ameri- 
can, although a Palermo firm will 
get part of the stock, it was 
Jearned. 
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London—Parliament cheered lustily last week when a Con- 
servative member urged the government to help stabilize the price 
of raw materials. 

Both the cheers and the request were significant. As raw 
material prices in Britain continue to fall, there’s increasing 
pressure for price stabilization schemes. 

American attitude is one uncertain factor that worries London- 
ers who think such a program is needed. 

They point to U. S. anti-trust laws and traditional American 


mistrust of cartels. As of now, these people are betting against 
any U. S. action on this score. 


Caracas, Venezuela—A sober appraisal by officials here puts 
much of the blame for recent wave of Anti-American feeling on 
a sagging economic situation. 

Current low selling prices for key raw materials, plus threat 
of increased American tariffs and quotas, were underlying 
causes, say Caracas sources. 

Resentment against U. S. support of Latin American dictators 
was mentioned only as a second reason. 

Were economic conditions better, say officials, it is doubtful 
whether the Commies could have set off demonstrations involving 
such a large proportion of a non-communistic population. 


Bonn—Germany is joining the long list of countries that 
are shopping around for nuclear reactors. England now stands 
the best chance of landing any contracts. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
@ 96712 COOLWHITE 


& 
REGULAR 40-WATT FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS in this manufacturing 
area provide only 21 foot- 
candles of illumination on 
work surfaces. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE SUPER-HI™ 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS GIVE 2: TIMES 
THE LIGHT OF ORDINARY FLUORESCENTS 
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NEW SUPER-Hi FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS installed in another 
part of the same 
manufacturing section put 
55 foot-candles of light 
directly on work areas. 


Westinghouse has developed a new Super-Hi fluorescent lamp that gives up to 214 times as much light 
as regular fluorescent lamps... and nearly double the light of Hi-Output™ lamps. So now you can 
get much more light without increasing the number of fixtures. That means lower initial cost because 
you have fewer fixtures to buy . . . lower maintenance cost, too, because you have fewer fixtures to 
maintain. These powerful new lamps are ideal for medium and high bay industrial and outdoor lighting. 


v Special cooling chambers maintain proper vapor pressure to give longer life . . . more light. 


v¥ Longer life cathodes add to lamp life. 


v¥ New Chromium-Vanadium plating on lead wires retards end-darkening. 
¥ Smooth slim design gives uninterrupted brightness all around the tube... much lighter weight 


for safe and easy handling. 


v Interchangeable . . . can be used in any fixtures designed for new extra Hi-Output lamps. 
v More reliable starting even in damp weather . . . special silicone coating over exterior surface of 


the lamp prevents collection of moisture. 


All Westinghouse fluorescent lamps have “‘Ultralume’”’™ phosphors to assure maximum brightness for 
the life of the lamp. There’s one for every industrial, business and home use. Specify Westinghouse on 
every lamp order. Call your local authorized Westinghouse agent or write— Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 


sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


sai'st, Westinghouse ®) FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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Argentine Puts 
Ban on Imports 


Buenos Aires—Following the 
new Argentine president Arturo 
Frondizi’s inauguration speech 
speech calling for drastic meas- 
ures to remedy “the country’s 
economic situation,” the Treasury 
Ministry banned all future im- 
ports. 

President Frondizi warned the 
nation that imports would have to 
be firmly restricted to stem the 
outflow of scarce foreign ex- 
change reserves. Unless this was 
done, he said, no reserves would 
be available at the end of the 
year to purchase essentials such 
as petroleum, coal, and raw mate- 
rial. 


istry no further imports will be 
granted at present, and those 
which have expired will not be 
renewed. Opening of credits 
abroad to cover imports which 
have already been authorized was 
also forbidden. 

Experts are confident the pro- 
hibition will not affect essential 
oil imports, and although the 
order did not state how long the 
ban on imports will last, they ex- 
pect new ysegulations shortly. 


U. S. Team in India 
To Discuss Loan Use 


New Delhi—-An official U. S. 
team is here negotiating an agree- 
ment with the Indian government 
for the utilization of funds ear- 
marked for loans to India. The 
funds are from sales proceeds (in 
rupees) of agricultural commod- 
ities supplied by the U. S. under 
the PL 480 program. 

Out of the sum of $365 million 
in the over-all fund, 65% is to 
be made available to India as 
loans for economic development, 
but in the absence of agreement 
the amount so far has remained 
unused. 

Although the PL 480 program 


was begun four years ago, not] 


much thought seems to have been 
given to the question of disposal 
of the amounts as loans. On the 
other hand in Japan agreements 
for supplies under the program 
and the use of funds from the 
sales proceeds were concluded 
simultaneously. 

The U. S. team is led by Dr. 
John Davis, consultant, U. S. 
State Department. 


Red Chinese Claim 
Large Salt Field Find 


Tokyo—Peking radio reports 
the largest salt field in Red China, 
on Po Hai Bay near Taku, is 
expected to be completed next 
year. The 58,563 acre field will 
have an annual output of between 
1.68 million and 3.5 million 
tons. 

Red China reportedly pro- 
duced 2,480,880 tons of salt last 
year, 35% less than the year 
before. 


British Firms Form 
Transistor Company 


London—A _ new _ transistor 
company has been formed by 
three large British firms who have 
carried out separate develop- 
ment projects on transistors with- 
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out getting them into full-scale 
production. 

The new firm, Associated 
Transistors, is owned by English 
Electric, Automatic Telephone 
and Electric, and Ericsson Tele- 
phones. 


Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
Drilling at Copper Site 


Santiago—Cerro de _ Pasco 
Corp. is carrying out exploratory 
drilling and cost studies on op- 
tioned copper property near Rio 
Blanco, termed one of the largest 
deposits in Chile. 

The option on the deposits be- 
longing to the Compania Minera 


Rio Blanco, Ltda., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Rio 
Blanco Copper Corp. of Virginia, 
was taken in 1955. It is renew- 
able until 1960. 

Two years of diamond core 
drilling on the property, about 
60 miles from the capital, have 
proven reserves of 96 million 
tons of 1.6% copper sulphide 
ore, but the full capacity of the 
deposit is still undetermined. 

Cerro de Pasco is also study- 
ing availability of water for hy- 
droelectric power and for milling. 
The ore would probably be 
shipped to the smelter which the 
Chilean government proposes to 
build and operate at Las Venta- 
nas, near Valparaiso. 


Sterling Area Exports Drop in 4th Quarter; 
But United Kingdom Alone Reports Rise 


London—Sterling area exports 
showed a sharp decline in the 
final quarter of 1957 and will 
show a “substantial” further de- 
cline for the early months of 
1958, according to the latest 
Board of Trade Journal. The 
drop reflects both a sharp falling- 
off of manufactured goods export 
and a commodity price drop. 

During the first nine months 
of last year, there was a 7% in- 
crease in value of sterling area 
exports, somewhat above 1956. 
But the final quarter was 2% be- 
low the same period of 1956. 


Value of exports from the 
U. K. alone rose by 6% in value 
during the first nine months of 
1957, and for the final quarter 
were at the same level as 1956. 
Allowing for price increases, 
U. K. export volume rose at an 
annual rate of about 3% up to 
September, was barely maintained 
during the rest of the year, and 
has fallen slightly in 1958. 

Imports into the sterling area 
were up 7% in value for last year 
as a whole, but only 4% for the 
fourth quarter as compared to 
fourth quarter 1956. 


By order of the Treasury Min- 2 — 


Call him today. 


AR LO CF 


ABOUT THE GARLOCK 2,000 


from 14%” to 14” thick. Write for Folder AD-146. 


Garlock 662, 681, and 660 Gasketing materials are another important 
part of the Garlock 2,000 . . . two thousand styles of packings, gaskets, 
and seals for every conceivable need. The only complete line. That’s why 
you get unbiased recommendations from your local Garlock representative. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, New York 


For Prompt Service, contact one of our 30 sales offices and warehouses throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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GASKETING 
MATERIAL 


WON'T SHRINK...WON’T CHANGE SHAPE 


GARLOCK 66 


Tests prove Garlock 662 is best for use against oils, solvents, and water to 
300° F. It won’t shrink or change shape; will not corrode aluminum, 
magnesium, etc.; is resilient, compressible, and non-porous . . . in fact 662 
has everything you want in a gasket for crankcases, gearcases, oil pans 
and other applications involving moderate internal pressures. 

662 is made from a cork paper base impregnated with BUNA-N. Does 
not contain glycerine and is approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
for use against hazardous liquids such as naphtha, benzine, fuel oils, ete. 
Available in 48” wide rolls from ,” to 14%” thick and in sheets 48” x 48” 


Other Underwriters’ 
Approved Gasketing Materials 


GARLOCK 681. Vegetable fibre compound with 
glue binders. Treated with glycerol. For sealing 
against oils, gasoline, solvents. Withstands moderate 
pressures and temperatures to 212° F. Sizes from 
.006” to 2” thick in 40” widths. Write for AD-162. 


GARLOCK 660. Granulated cork base with oil- 


resistant binder. Used where greater compressibility 


for AD-162. 


needed for irregular flange surfaces; for application 
involving low pressures and temperatures to 212° F. 
Sizes from .010” to 2” thick in 36” widths. Write 


Packings, Gaskets, Oil Seals, Mechanical Seals, 
Molded and Extruded Rubber, Plastic Products 
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There’s No Time Like 
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Print Order This Issue 26,588 


Time to Reappraise Your Operation? 


Whenever purchasing people get together, you can be sure they'll swap 
case histories of purchasing experiences. Here, for example, are three we 
picked up at the recent N.A.P.A. convention: 

1. As part of an overall study of a fairly large company’s operations, 
the purchasing department came under scrutiny. The consultant could 
scarcely believe what he found. About the first of each year the purchasing 
director would issue a list of vendors to his buyers. With the list went these 
right-to-the-point instructions: “These are the vendors from whom you will 
buy for the next year.” 

There were no if’s, and’s, or but’s about it. Price, delivery, service meant 
nothing. Buyers were to exercise no judgment. 

2. A salesman about to retire wrote to many of his good accounts, telling 
them about his plans and thanking them for past orders. One letter, though, 
was a little different. It went to a company from whom the salesman had 
received only token orders. Despite this, the salesman said, “I’ve been a 
most ardent booster for your company. As a matter of fact, recently I went 
to buy a pump and insisted on your brand.” The reason for the letter and 
for the salesman’s purchase was very simple. “Every time I called on you,” 
he wrote, “you treated me courteously; you gave me an opportunity to 
tell my story, and that, so far as I’m concerned, is all a salesman can ask.” 

3. A newly-appointed assistant purchasing agent took upon himself the job 
of studying purchasing patterns. Whenever he came across repeat purchases 
from one source, he inquiried “Why?” Once he got the answer, he’d do a 
little more digging to find out if the reasons were still as valid as when the 
purchasing pattern was set up. In one case he discovered a bulk product 
being purchased for X dollars per ton. This, he was told, was the best price 
obtainable. He found that it was. But, and it was a big but, transportation 
charges had not been taken into account. The company now buys the prod- 
uct at a higher delivered price but lower than the old price plus transportation 
charges. 

With each little story, naturally, went a tag line. The tale of the autocratic 
purchasing director concluded with “That sure smacked of Christmas turkeys.” 

The salesman’s letter ended with “When you stop to think about it, the 
purchasing department can be a potent force in public relations. Hundreds 
of salesmen spread the story about your company, and it’s up to you to see 
that the story is good.” 

And, to the third story, the one about the assistant purchasing agent, the 
story teller added the comment: “It sure pays to sit back and take an objective 
look at your own operation; and if you are too close to the situation yourself, 
let someone else do the looking.” 

Unrelated as the three stories seem to be, we think there is a common 
denominator. The purchasing executive position is a complex one, one 
deserving of constant reappraisal from within. 

Have you reappraised your operation lately? 
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We Think So Too 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Our company subscribes to your 
very fine publication, and I read it 
each week with keen interest. 

I think you are doing a mighty good 
job in covering the purchasing field and 
have found a number of articles, espe- 
cially your “Commodity Prices” and 
your column “Price Perspective” to be 
most helpful. 

I think any purchasing man that is 
not taking advantage of the opportunity 
to subscribe to PURCHASING WEEK is 
missing a splendid opportunity to keep 
advised as to the many things happen- 
ing in the profession. 

C. C. Johnson, Jr. 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Jewel Bearing Makers Listed 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I read with interest your article on 
jewel bearings (“Jewel Bearings Play 
Big Part In Industry; Use Growing 
Steadily,” p. 8) in your May 5 issue. 

I am a user of jewel bearings and 
know of only one supplier. 1 wonder 
if you would send me the names and 
addresses of several companies that 
make jewel bearings and insert them in 
brass. 

Marshall Haft 
Haft & Sons, Inc. 


elif you are interested also, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy of list 
we sent Mr. Haft. 


If We Could, We’d Do It 


Detroit, Mich. 

I think your charts and reports on 
business activity are very good. My one 
complaint is that they are very general 
in scope and represent a national pic- 
ture which of its nature loses sight of 
regional or state conditions. 

It would be both helpful and of 
much interest to your readers to use 
charts and reports on a state or re- 
gional basis. This is particularly true 
of those types of business which op- 
erate in a limited area or are interested 
in other states or regions for expansion. 

H. C. Richardson 
Director of Purchasing 
H. F. Campbell Construction Co. 


Where to Get Sales Act 


Chicago, Ill. 
In looking through the April 28 
edition, I read an article on page 7, 


Purchasing Week 


Your Follow-Up File 


under the heading “Purchasing Agents 
Warned on Legal Pitfalls,’ in which 
mention is made of The Uniform Sales 
Act. 

I am interested in securing a copy 
of The Uniform Sales Act; and if you 
have information where a copy can be 
obtained, would appreciate your advis- 
ing me. 

H. V. Gamper 
General Purchasing Agent 
Ilinois Central Railroad 


e Copies are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Reprints Available for Readers 


Camden, N.J. 

We would like to have 15 reprints of 

the article “Value Analysis Profitable 

Tool Only If All Profit, All Coope- 

rate,” by F. Albert Hayes, consulting 

editor, which appeared in your May 5 
issue (p. 12). 

T. L. Dmochowski 

Administrator 

Purchase Value Analysis 

General Purchasing, 2-8 

Radio Corp. of America 


Hartford, Conn. 

May we have 30 reprints of the ar- 
ticle “P.A.’s Buying Plans Indicate Up- 
turn in 90 Days” which appeared in 
your May 12 issue (p. 1). 

The optimistic viewpoint in this ar- 
ticle appealed to us; so we wish to 
distribute them to some of the members 
of our organization. 

M. R. Whigham, Manager 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
The Allen Mfg. Co. 


New York, N.Y. 

You and your people did a nice job 

on the copper story (“Producers, Users, 

Government Watch Copper,” p. 1, 

May 12). If you have three or four 

reprints available, we'd appreciate re- 
ceiving them. 

R. C. Carmody 

Copper & Brass Research Association 


Holloman Air Force Base, N.M. 

We wish to obtain a copy of the 
article “Standardization in Purchasing 
Brings Benefits” which appeared on 
page 18 of your March 3 publication. 
K. E. Pangburn 

Purchasing Agent 

Telecomputing Corp. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


How can the purchasing department help the 
sales department to the greatest degree? 


Question from: Richard Nidds, Purchasing Agent 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 


F. E. Wheethouse 


W. A. Laing 
Tampa Armature Works, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla. 


“Purchasing can always aid sales in 
forwarding information on_ shipping 
dates of customers orders and, generally, 
through experience, procurement time of 
suppliers on non-stock items. Sales is 
always anxious to satisfy the customer 
in the shortest possible time. If time 
permits and proper information is avail- 
able, the salesmen’s write-up of orders 
should be rechecked. Simply, this all 
means cooperation both ways.” 
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Ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


“In our organization, we can help 
sales to a great extent by keeping them 
informed as to lead time required for 
special components necessary in the 
manufacture of our instruments, so they 
can by workinz closely with production 
give a realistic promise on delivery. 
Also, when our supplier extends his 
delivery promise, sales can then notify 
our customer thereby keeping our rela- 
tions on a more firm and friendly basis.” 


J. L. Galgano 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Purchasing can help sales and their 
company as a whole by selecting sup- 
pliers, who not only offer competitive 
prices, quality, and service, but who have 
been farsighted and agressive enough 
to set up an intensive research program. 
This will result in a constant improve- 
ment in the supplier’s product. It is up 
to purchasing to furnish the sales force 
with a constant flow of new ideas and 
better products.” 


A. M. Jones 
Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


“The basic functions of purchasing to 
sales are: 1. Aid sales in quoting realis- 
tically and on time; 2. Maintain a steady 
flow of material needed to insure prompt 
deliveries; 3. Furnish information to 
sales on a rush basis; 4. Maintain good 
vendor relations thereby creating vendor 
interest in the firm’s products; and 5. 
Keep sales cognizant of vendors who 


have a use for your products.” 


J. H. Whitmeyer, Jr. 
The Singer Mfg. Co., New York 


“Of prime importance, I feel, is the 


L. J. Amendola 
Tap-Rite Products Corp., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


“There are two very important ways. 
One is the dissemination of information; 
the other is proper inventory control. 
Salesmen should be kept completely in- 
formed on the reasons for price changes. 
Purchasing usually gets advance infor- 
mation from its supplier contacts on new 
products, materials, etc. and this should 
be passed on to sales. A close check 
must be kept on inventory—otherwise 
delayed shipments result.” 


necessity of maintaining or bettering 
established purchase costs at a level con- 
stant with the ability of sales to mer- 
chandise the end product in a competi- 
tive market. Secondly, purchasing should 
always be on the alert for new products 
and materials. Last, but not least, the 
open-door policy for salesmen, who 
often become purchasers of your com- 
pany’s products, is very important.” 
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4 seconds” 


The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


...ends partial shipment form writing; 
cuts clerical costs. You get 5-way 
savings in time and dollars! 


Here’s new speed and simplicity for your paperwork handling. Copies 
made in 4 seconds directly from purchase orders eliminate time- 
consuming writing of individual partial shipment forms. You save 
because you end costly transcription errors. You save because you 
eliminate collecting and ‘‘matching”’ of reports. You speed movement 
of incoming material from the receiving dock. And you cut clerical 
costs in departments beside your own because you’ve completely 
eliminated expensive, tedious multi-form writing, checking and re- 
checking necessary with conventional purchasing-receiving systems. 
This total control of information that saves you time and money 
every day is at your fingertips with the amazing All-Electric, dry 
process ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine. Find out exactly how 
copies made in 4 seconds can help cut costs for you. Send the coupon 
below right now for the complete story. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
~ where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
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4 Thermo-Fax 
WY copvine PRODUCTS 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. SC-5268, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


IN 4 SECONDS 


Send the dollar-saving story on new efficiency in paperwork handling with an All- 
Electric THERMO-FAX ‘“‘Secretary’’ Copying Machine. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


State 


City Zone 


The terms ‘“‘Thermo-Fax” and ‘‘Secretary”’ are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 
Drop Forging Association—23rd Annual Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., June 25-28. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 


Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 


ing, Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Previously Listed 
MAY 


National Office Management Association — Con- 
ference and National Office Machinery and Equip- 
ment Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 25-28. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


American Management Association — National 
Packaging Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 
26-30. 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 


Whatever your industry... 


You get money-saving 
top performance from 


DARNELL 


p> CASTERS AND WHEELS ~d@ 
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WITH 


PHENOLIC 


WHEELS 


No rusting or corroding 
Non-marking 


Quieter rolling 


Will stand temperatures up to 
200° F. 


High impact strength 


Resist oils, greases and most 
chemicals 


Wheels have beveled edges— 
protect floors better. 


Send for Pree Literature 


Look in the 
YELLOW PAGES 


under 


CASTER & WHEELS 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES 
60 WALKER STREET 


i.e, 
COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK 13 


STREET 


NEW YORK 


6 NORTH CLINTON 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Petroleum Engineers—Hotel! Statler, Buffalo, N. 
Y., May 27-29. 


JUNE 


American Nuclear Society—Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, Los Angeles, June 2-5. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association—An- 
nual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Material Handling Equipment Distributors—An- 
nual Meeting, Chicago, June 5-7. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, June 8-10. 


American Rocket Society—Semiannual Meeting, 
Los Angeles, June 8-11. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Summer Meet- 
Ae 2 Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, June 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Na- 
tional Conference on Materials Handling, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


Fourth International Automation Exposition and 
Congress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13 . 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
ey meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 


American Association of Cost Engineers—Annual 
Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, June 16-18. 


Second National Convention on Military Elec- 
tronics—Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 16-18. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials—61st 
Annual Meeting and Apparatus Exhibit, Statler 
& Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Boston, June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association — Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


Society of the Plastics Industry— Midwest Section 
Conference, French Lick, Ind., June 26-27. 


National Association of Plumbing Contractors— 
National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
fe — Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30- 
uly 3. 


AUGUST 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 


7 hie Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—fall Trade Show, 
Negi Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 


SEPTEMBER 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 


+ oe Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—Fall Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 22-23. 


The Material Handling Institute — Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—t!ron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Semian- 


nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


International Association of Electrical Leagues— 
Annual Conference, Washington, D. C., Oct. 1-3. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society—Annvual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Purchasing Agents of Central lowa — Products 
Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Adol- 
phus, Dallas, Oct. 19-21. 


National Business Show — Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, West- 
ern Hills Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., 
Oct. 22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


independent Petroleum Association of America 
Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Oct 
27-28. 


American Society for Metals — National Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 

NOVEMBER 
American Petroleum Institute — 38th Annual 


Meeting, Conrad Hilton, Palmer House and Con- 
gress Hotels, Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 


Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 
List Your Meetings 
Associations, societies, and 


committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. ¥. 


Cones of rayon ship without shifting 
H & D corrugated boxes and die-cut pads keep 335 pounds of rayon 
yarn clean and undamaged for Industrial Rayon Corporation. Rayon 
yarn can't rub or ravel. Need a safer shipping box? Better see H & D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging * Sandusky, Ohio * 15 Factories * 42 Sales Offices 
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British P.A.s Go to Oxford to Study 


Purchasing Under American Expert 


Dr. Howard T. Lewis, Former Harvard Professor, 


Challenges Thinking of 


Oxford, England—More than 
100 British purchasing agents 
spent five days last month at Ox- 
ford University attending an ad- 
vance purchasing course given by 
one of America’s leading propo- 
nents of purchasing education. 

They came to hear Dr. How- 
ard T. Lewis, professor emeritus 
of marketing, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, discuss such topics as for- 
ward buying policy, value 
analysis, vendor relations, and 
evaluation of purchasing perform- 
ance. 

Companies represented in- 
cluded such giants as_ Rolls- 
Royce, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Allis-Chalmers, Bristol 
Aircraft, Esso Petroleum Co., 
English Electric, and Caterpillar 
Tractor. 

“There is a major advantage 
one gets out of this kind of con- 
ference,” Dr. Lewis told the 
British buyers at his opening lec- 
ture. “He gets his thinking chal- 
lenged. He may be asked a ques- 
tion about something that hasn't 
occurred to him before.” 

This held true. After each 
morning lecture, the P.A.’s vigor- 
ously debated the points put for- 
ward by the American professor, 
author of numerous books on 
purchasing subjects and a mem- 
ber of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. In the af- 


Men in Their Profession 


ternoon seminars the “students” 
split into small discussion groups 
to take up three case studies pre- 
pared for them in advance. In 
the evenings they heard talks by 
leaders in the economic and busi- 
ness fields. 

Dr. Lewis, who in 1940 re- 
ceived U. S. purchasing’s highest 
honors, the Shipman Medal, gave 


the British P.A.’s 
points for discussion. 

“So long as the purchasing 
agent was regarded by himself as 
well as by his employer as merely 
an unquestioning order-placer, 
there was no reason whatsoever 
why he should concern himself 
with matters other than those re- 
lated to forms, procedures, and 
routines,” he told them in one 
address. “His was a purely cleri- 
cal function. I regret to say that 
there are many companies still 
operating on this basis.” 

He pointed out, however, that 
more progressive firms have re- 
organized to give a central pur- 
chasing department its proper 
job: getting the right quality at 


lively 


some 


the right time in the right place 
and for the right price. And to 
do this job, Dr. Lewis stressed, 
the purchasing officer must have 
a wider knowledge in new fields. 

During one panel discussion, 
the chief buyer for Britain’s Man- 
der Bros. argued that there are 
disadvantages connected with the 
increased importance of the pur- 


to give top buyers in industrial 
and public undertakings the op- 
portunity of studying some im- 
portant aspects of modern pur- 
chasing in company with others 
of similar experience drawn from 
a wide cross-section of industry. 

“The program was designed so 
that members could poll their 
own knowledge as well as benefit 


chasing agent. “If at some point|/from Dr. Lewis’s wide experi- 
you are lucky enough to buy at|ence.” 


There was little doubt at the 
end of the five days that this 
cross-contact was one of the most 
valuable assets of the program. 


the lowest point in the market,” 
he said, “that purchase can haunt 
you forevermore. Management 
expects you to keep doing it!” 

A spokesman for Britain’s 
Purchasing Officers Association 
which sponsored the course 
noted, “This course was intended 
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for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION—the flex- 


ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 


basic industrial chemicals. aie 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


How to USE wire 


cloth at lower cost 


Today many companies are able to make wire cloth 
components, like these shown here, at lower cost than 
ever. The answer lies in new services, new developments 
worked out by the Reynolds Wire Division of National- 


forcement, as narrow as 1 inch or less, to meet your 
requirements exactly with minimum handling and waste. 


3. Evaluate Reynolds’ new palletized packaging. Less 


NATIONAL 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL - STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; t/re wire. sfainiess. music spring and plated wires + 


Standard . . . ideas aimed at the more effective, less 
wasteful use of industrial wire cloth. For example... 


5S SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Check on wire cloth rolls 2 to 8 times normai length 
.. . for 2 to 8 times as much production in a single run. 
Fewer shutdowns. Less handling. 


2. Consider pre-slit widths, plain or with woven-in rein- 


WAGNER LITHO MAC « 
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v. NW. J.; metal decorating equipment + 
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ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; fat. high carbon spring steels + 


chance of damage. Faster, easier handling on arrival, in 
and out of storage and right to production operations. 


4. Look into the many different weaves, meshes, metals, 
finishes and coatings . . . some unique with Reynolds... 
to make sure of the optimum specification for your 
requirement. 


5. By all means take advantage of Reynolds’ engineer- 
ing and analytical service . nation-wide and 
unmatched in the industry. Time and time again it 
contributes to a better finished product at lower cost. 


STANDARD 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; music spring. sta/niess and plated wires, high and low carbon speciaties 


REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, Ill.; (ndustria/ wire cloth 
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DR. HOWARD T. LEWIS, left, emeritus professor of marketing, Harvard University, leaves “HERE IS HOW an American firm would handle this problem,” explains Dr. Lewis. Object 
Pembroke College, Oxford University, England, after one of his lectures on purchasing. of course was not to extol American ways but to make British purchasing agents think. 


Purchasing Expert Takes American Thinking t 


IN RICH SETTING of Great Hall at Christ Church College STUDENTS DINED TOGETHER in Great Hall at Christ Church just KEEPING THEIR EARS OPEN, British purchasing agents 
Prof. F. W. Paish, University of London economist, lectures. as undergraduates do. But talk centered around purchasing. ery lecture gave proof that group was here to learn 
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Dr. Lewis Relates How His Friend Got the ‘Inside’ on the Art of Forecasting Prices 


et. x i‘, ay 
° 3 Bg 
e 


“My friend, new at purchasing, So he decided to visit a famous He went down to the expert’s After talking about every- ‘Easy,’ said the expert, ‘I pick 
had to learn quickly the art of expert in this field and get his country home where he received thing else, he said, ‘can you tell up all information I can, where 
forcasting prices... advice... a warm and hearty welcome... me how to forecast prices??... I can. Think. Then I guess.’” 


> 


7 


‘NOW MY OPINION IS,” declares British purchasing agent. Students were encouraged to present REACTION OF STUDENTS to case presented in afternoon seminars was found 
own views for benefit of class. Dr. Lewis points to thorough discussion as one of course benefits. by Dr. Lewis to be about same as that of American purchasing agents. 


British Buyers 
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sing agents listen intently. Intelligent questions which followed ev- PURCHASING POLICY of Thomas Hedley & Co. is ex- THEY COULD BE AMERICAN, this group of British purchasing agents 
e to learn. British Purchasing Officers Association was sponsor. plained by its buyer, J. P. Walters, during discussion. shown as they leave one of the morning lectures given by Dr. Lewis. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . 


EDMUND PFEIFER 


Lukens Steel Names 
Pfeifer P.A. Director 


Coatesville, Pa. Edmund 
Pteifer, manager of fabrication 
sales for Lukens Steel Co., has 
been promoted to the new post 
of director of purchases, effective 
June 1. Pfeifer, who joined the 
firm in 1939, will also serve as a 
member of the firm’s management 
committee. 

E. C. Book, purchasing agent 
for the last four of his seventeen 
years at Lukens, has relinquished 
his duties at his own request and 
will serve in an advisory capacity 


to Pfeifer until his retirement on 
June 30, 1959. 

Albert W. Gudal has been pro- 
moted from assistant purchasing 
agent to purchasing agent. He is 
on the Advisory Board of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Wilmington and was formerly 
president and a national director. 


S. C. CABELL, manager of the pur- 
chasing department for Ford Mo- 
tor Co’s two automatic trans- 
mission plants at Fairfax and 
Sharonville, Ohio, recently be- 
came the second department 
head to complete 35 years with 
the company. He received an in- 
scribed watch. 


Harry H. Martin, former pur- 
chasing agent for Colonial Radio 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
named general manufacturing 
manager of Sylvania Home Elec- 
tronics, Batavia, N. Y., a divi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. 


John F. Bowes has joined 
Michigan Production Engineer- 
ing Co., Hazel Park, Mich., as a 
sales representative. He had been 
resident purchasing representa- 
tive at various Chrysler Corp. 
plants from 1945 to 1954, before 
becoming purchasing agent in 


1955. 


JOHN M. FISHER has joined The 
Greyhound Corp., Chicago, as 
assistant to the president, pur- 
chasing. He had formerly been 
general merchandising manager 
for Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 


RAY L. HAMILTON 


Alpha Portland Cement 
Unites Purchasing Units 


Easton, Pa.—The western and 
eastern purchasing departments 
of Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
have been combined at the firm’s 
general offices. 

Ray L. Hamilton, former 


western purchasing agent, has 


been made director of purchases, 
and James I. Maguire, former 
eastern purchasing agent, is pur- 
chasing agent. 

Hamilton joined the firm in 
1921 as assistant to the western 
purchasing agent and became 
western purchasing agent in 
1939. With the eastern purchas- 
ing department since 1949, Ma- 
guire has headed that department 
the last six years. 

Both are N.A.P.A. members 
and Maguire is a past president 
and national director of the Le- 
high Valley Purchasing Agents 
Association. 


J. D. Wright has been made 
general purchasing agent of 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mont- 
real, effective July 1. At that 
time he will give up his duties as 
production manager of the firm’s 
Plastics Division. Wright joined 
the firm in 1929 as a chemist. 


Dan. T. Buist, formerly direc- 
tor of sales, has been elected vice 
president-marketing for Turco 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Archie K. Beard has been named 
general sales manager and 
Stewart B. Van Dyne has been 
appointed assistant to vice presi- 
dent-marketing. 


Richard E. Clay has _ been 
made manager, automotive sales 
for the Aluminum Division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Royal Oak, Mich. Automotive 
sales were the responsibility of 
Fred H. Edgar, who will now de- 
vote full time to his duties as 
sales manager of the Great Lakes 
region. 


John P. Rubie has been named 
manager-materials of the mag- 
netic materials section of General 
Electric Co., Edmore, Mich. 


Robert J. Sloan has _ been 
elected president of Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. He 
succeeds J. R. Tuttle who con- 
tinues as chairman of the board. 


John W. McAloon has been 
appointed as an industrial spe- 
cialist in the Chicago regional 
office of Southwest Lumber Mills, 
Inc. 


Al Trail has been promoted 
by Vickers Inc. to district sales 
manager of the firm’s Cleveland 
office. He succeeds Arthur Van 
Wormer, who has been trans- 
ferred to head the Detroit sales 
office. 


John C. Geuther has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in 
the northeast district sales office, 
New York City, of the Trent 
Tube Co. 


Samuel G. Van Arsdell, Jr., 
has been named manager of 
stores for The Chicago & North 
Western Rym Co., Chicago. 


Henry Cunningham has joined 
the P&H Construction and 
Mining Division, Harnischfeger 
Corp., as district sales representa- 
tive for the northern Ohio terri- 
tory. 


Paul J. Steil, C. W. Moss, and 
Dean B. Hammond have been 
elected vice presidents by Willys 
Motors, Inc., Toledo. Steil be- 
comes vice president and man- 
ager of domestic marketing op- 
erations, a new post. Moss has 
been named vice president and 
general sales manager of Willys 
Sales Corp., a subsidiary, and 
Hammond becomes vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. 


Bruce Briggs, formerly with 
Thorsen Mfg. Co., Oakland, 
Calif., has been made vice presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Kraeuter & Co., Inc., Newark, 
eS 


William N. Brammer has 
joined Pressure Castings, Inc., 
Cleveland, as sales manager. He 
was formerly with Apex Smelting 
Co., Chicago. 


MINNESOTA RUBBER COMPANY 


3630 WOODDALE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 


O-RINGS 


16 


ber is tooled up to produce 


sizes 1-27, with MINJECcTo. 


and more economically. 


O-Ring prices on rings made 


durometer Buna N material in 


and material information. 


DEPT. 36 a 


REVOLUTIONARY O-RING MOLDING PROCESS 
After three years of intensive research, 


testing and engineering, Minnesota Rub- 


process permits complete automation, 


producing higher quality O-Rings faster 


las ‘ / 
\ Pl \ 
Ta . 
~ 
Because of MINJECTO Minnesota Rub- 


ber has been able to drastically reduce 


Write today for the MINJEcTO price list 


O-Rings, 


This new 


out of 70 


sizes 1-27. 
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Positive protection -- 
against corrosion 


in storage tanks... 
in pipelines... 
in refining... 
even in consumer equipment when added 


Be sure to specify oil-soluble, instant acting, 


One of the UOP family of superior additives 
and inhibitors for the petroleum industry. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
. COMPANY 30 Algonquin Road, 


Es Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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—_—A P.W. Profile 


WILLIAM V. JONES 


Cavalry bugles in Saskatche- 
wan infected William V. Jones, 
purchasing agent of the Helser 
Machine & Marine Works in 
Portland, Ore., with what he calls 
“the horse disease.” This lifelong 
infection has made him known in 
the Pacific Northwest as a horse 
show and rodeo announcer. He 
is also well known as editor of 
“The Lariat”, a horseman’s mag- 
azine circulated in that section of 
the country. 

When he was not quite 15, Bill 
Jones practiced on the bugle, 
“fibbed a little’ about his age, 
and joined a Canadian Cavalry 
Reserve, similar to the National 
Guard. 


Interest in Horses 


“That’s when I first got inter- 
ested in horses, and I never lost 
it,” Jones told PURCHASING WEEK, 
As a lad on the Canadian prairies 
he did a little cow punching, too, 
and became a_ proficient all- 
around rider. 

A family move to Portland 
started a long horseless spell 
while he finished school, worked 
for the Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
and married at 20 to start raising 
a family. 

Joined Helser in 1937 

Four years after Jones joined 
Helser in 1937 as P.A. and office 
manager, horses came back into 
his life. “I bought a little 15-acre 
ranch north of Vancouver, Wash. 
on Salmon Creek. The first thing 
I did was build a barn and buy 
some horses.” 

Jones now has four—a thor- 
oughbred mare, a_ saddlebred 
mare, a registered Arabian stal- 
lion and his all-time favorite, 
“Snowstorm,” a 23-year old 
Appaloosa—descendant of the 
hardy horses of the Nez Perce 
Indians. 


Learned French at Night School 


Not a man to go halfway on 
a hobby (an interest in French 
led him to seven years of night 
school courses and he can speak 
it like a Frenchman), the ex-re- 
serve cavalry bugler was soon in 
the thick of things horsey. He 
joined the Clark County Sheriff’s 
Mounted Posse, which served as 
an emergency patrol unit during 
World War II. Later he became 
a charter member of the Clark 
County Saddle Club, now one of 
the largest in the Northwest. 
From 1948 through 1951 he was 
its president. 

Because he knew the horses 


But Bill Jones ducks judging;that’s helpful in business, al- 
as often as he can. “As a judge} though he didn’t plan it that way. 
you can only please one fellow.| “A lot of people are interested 


Bill Jones, Helser Machine PA. | like announcing and editingj/in horses. There are 67,000 
Rides Horses, Announces At Shows 


County posse like the back of his | zine in the Northwest. The result} horse shows and it doesn’t do 
hand and had a knack for neatly} was “The Lariat,” the official}any harm to your business life. 


better,” he said. horses in Oregon and it’s sur- 

Nine years ago Jones acted on] prising how many of them are 
an idea that there was need for|owned by people in_ business. 
an all-around horseman’s maga-| You meet a lot of people at 


the intricate posse} publication of the Oregon Horse- Jones’ wife, Frances, shares 


drills. Jones became an announ-|men’s Association (of which|his interest and rides as a mem- 
cer for the posse’s appearance at|Jones is vice-president). The}ber of the Clarketts—the all 
horse shows and rodeos. His|magazine also 
fame spread and now he serves} Washington, Idaho, and northern|County Saddle Club. 
as announcer for the Multnomah | California. 
County Sheriff’s Posse too. He 
also announces for horse shows]or just riding one of his four|white leggings for show horses. 
and amateur rodeos and acts as|horses takes most of Jones’ spare}|Her most famous customer— 
a horse show judge. time. But he finds it a hobby|Roy Rogers. 


circulates in|woman drill team of the Clark 


Mrs. Jones has a profitable 
Writing about, talking about,| sideline. She makes and sells 


North Carolina’s P.A. 
Notes Operating Cost 


Raleigh, N. C.—Administra- 
tion of North Carolina’s state 
purchasing agency costs the state 
$1 for every $502 spent, a better 
price record than any similar cen- 
tralized agency in the nation, ac- 
cording to W. R. Henderson, 
State P.A. 

The North Carolina agency’s 
$60 million annual business is 
second only to the State of New 
York. The national average of 
similar agency administration 
costs $1 for every $167 ex- 
pended. North Carolina’s near- 
est competitor expends $1 for 
every $252. 


Protection for Workers’ 


Hands 


5X272 — 5X273 
Work Gloves 


You Can Cut Costs — Handle It Safely, Comfortably with 


AO HEAVY DUTY 
WORK GLOVES 


Here are heavy duty, leather palm, canvas back work gloves that 
make a hit with the men who wear them and the men who buy them. They’ve got 
both comfort and durability! Comfort? They’re tailored to fit hands naturally and pets 
have no unnecessary seams. Durability ? Customer tests of hundreds of dozens of 


: , . ; and flexibility. 
pairs show they can take several dry cleanings with shrinkage held at absolute mini- Saar 


These Features Pay Off! 
1. FLAT SEAMED — double stitched at base of palm — 
for increased comfort 


2. REINFORCING WELT—this strong web welt strength- 
ens thumb crotch seam the only seam exposed to 


3. WING THUMB — seldom seen in a work glove. Con- 
forms to natural position of the hand — adds comfort 


and the riders in the Clark 
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mum (and flexibility retained). That’s why they save you money — give longer 
service. The 5X273 glove is the same as the 5X272 but with 4-in. cuff as against a 
2-in. cuff. Made by the world’s leading manufacturer of personal safety equipment. 
Your nearest AO Safety Products Representative can supply you. 


Always insist on 
ky Trademarked 
Safety Products 


American \®) Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


1833-1958 +125 LEADERSHIP YEARS 


Purchasing Week 


4. CONTINUOUS PALM — with this distinctly different 
feature, palm and thumb extend down cuff same dis- 
tance as standard pull patches. Pull patches are elimi- 
nated, doing away with uncomfortable seams and in- 
creasing work area (a fine feature in a work glove). 
5. HEAVYWEIGHT LEATHER — chrome tanned side- 
split cowhide for heavy duty. Palm is lined. 
OTHER QUALITY DETAILS: Canton fleece ma- 
terial forms back of gloves . . . leather tips on 
back of fingers . . . cuffs of ‘“cufflex” materia! 
with heavy binding tape to reinforce and protect 
edges. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches in Principal Cities 


17 
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Gas-Fired Furnace 
Fire Continuously Up to 3,300 F. 


Gas-fired furnace will fire continuously 
up to 3,300 F., and in special design up 
to 3,450 F., using fuel gas with a rating 
of 1,000 Btu. or better. It cycles auto- 
matically in about 48 hr., reaching 3,300 
F. and cooling ready for unloading. Fur- 
nace is applicable to firing of special oxide 
ceramic bodies above 2,800 F. It can give 
an oxidizing or reducing atmosphere at 
any stage of the firing. 

Price: $5,300. Delivery: 6 wk. 

Harrop Electric Furnace Div., Harrop 
Ceramic Service Co., 3470 E. Fifth Ave., 
Columbus 19, Ohio (5/26/58) 


Resistance Spot Welder 
Has Roller Bearing Ram 


The 75 kva. air press type Model A-R 
features precision roller-bearing ram. 
Welder also has high-reliability high-cur- 
rent electrical design, high speed, and 
ruggedness. Model A-R is specially de- 
signed for the sheet-metal, wrought-iron 
and wire-fabricating industries. Roller- 
bearing ram permits bind-proof precision 
alignment of the work together with ap- 
plication of positive pressure. An inde- 
pendent air valve brings the ram down for 
fine electrode adjusting. 

Price: $2,350. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Alphil Spot Welder Mfg. Corp., 1058 
Pacific St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. (5/26/58) 


Live Storage Rack 
With Heavy Duty Wheel Rails 


Palletflo is a live storage rack for order 
picking from _ pallets. Loaded pallets 
placed at the rear of the rack roll slowly 
at a controlled speed to the front of the 
rack where they are stopped without im- 
pact. Any number of pallets may be thus 
stored in a row. When merchandise on the 
front pallet is removed, the empty pallet 
is sent back to the rear of the rack on a 
set of return rails. Several systems of pal- 
let return are available. 

Price: from $25 per pallet and up. De- 
livery: about 4 wk. 

M-H Standard Corp., 513-521 Com- 
munipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 
(5/26/58) 


Portable Hydraulic Punch 
Has 2% In. Throat Depth 


Model 720 portable hydraulic powered 
punch operates on 110 v. circuit. Punch 
eliminates layout work. Punching rail can 
be mounted on layout or work bench by 
bolts furnished. Capacity of tool is 2 
in. hole through 12 in. mild steel or % in. 
hole through ¥ in. mild steel. Cycle time 
is 12 sec. Six feet of hose is standard but 
extra lengths are available. Unit uses 
standard punches and dies and rolls easily 
mounted on the rail which has adjustable 
stops. Weight of the tool itself is 37 Ib. 

Price: $585. Delivery: 3 wk. 

W. A. Whitney Mfg. Co., 636 Race St., 
Rockford, Ill. (5/26/58) 
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High-Pressure Coolant System 
For Production Drilling 


High pressure coolant system, Model 
2HPC, can be used with carbide tipped 
gun drills. Model has a large 140 gal. oil 
capacity and a choice of motors. The 5 
hp. motor delivers 10 gal. per hr. and the 
10 hp. delivers 20 gal. per hr. Pressures 
are adjustable to 1,000 psi. Oil return 
from the drill used is collected in a set- 
tling tank with a removable strainer. From 
settling tank, oil is pumped by separate 
low-pressure pumps through two replace- 
able filters. 

Price: about $3,000. Delivery: about 6 
to 8 wk. (depending on pump capacity). 

Edlund Machinery Co., 100 Hunting- 
ton St., Cortland, N. Y. (5/26/58) 


Steel Globe Valve 
With a Hardness of 375 Brinell 


Figure F80 forged steel globe valve is 
designed for process piping, power and 
shipbuilding industries. Its forged steel 
body, bonnet and two piece gland assure 
maximum strength and a high factor of 
safety. Flexitallic gaskets afford a posi- 
tive and tight seal for the bolted bonnet. 
Valve’s stainless steel stem is centerless 
ground to a 6-8 micro finish. 

Price: $16.05 (44-& % in.), $19 (2 
in.), $22.18 (34 in.), $27.84 (1 in.), 
$43.76 (1% in.), $60.15 (1% in.), 
$80.80 (2 in.). Delivery: immediate. 

R-P & C Valve Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
(5/26/58) 


Pipe Line Mixer 
Combines Homogenizing and Mixing 


Pipe-Line homo-mixer combines hom- 
ogenizing and mixing on a continuous flow 
basis. Mounted on a structural steel plat- 
form for portability and easy installation, 
it will combine mixtures of liquids, gases, 
and solids. Standard models are made 
with stainless steel materials of construc- 
tion for immersed parts. Pipe-Line is 
powered by a motor which is coupled to 
a shaft terminating in a turbine. This ro- 
tates in enclosed housing to form hom- 
ogenizing head. 

Price: from $1,150. Delivery: about 
2 wk. 

Eppenbach Div., Gifford-Wood Co., 
Hudson, N. Y. (5/26/58) 


Tape Recorder/Reproducer 
With Standard Tape Speeds 


Data Tape 5-680 series provides users 
with a wide range of standard tape speeds 
and tape widths. Standard speeds range 
from 742 to 100 ips. Two low speeds (0.4 
and 0.8 ips.), and a high speed of 150 
ips. also are available. Tape widths are 
44, ¥2, %4, and | in. start and stop times 
are less than 3 millisec. with a guaranteed 
accuracy of 0.05 in. in both forward and 
reverse directions. 

Price: from $4,500 to $6,000. Deliv- 
ery: 120 days. 

Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
300 N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, 
Calif. (5/26/58) 
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Deburring Tool 
With Spring-Loaded Retractable Blade 


R & R deburring tool eleminates chat- 
ter and gives a precision-cut edge or 
champfer at high speed. Model 955 utilizes 
spring tension against the blade to effect 
cutting action. Model 956 uses spring 
tension against the body. Blade is free- 
floating to allow safe-alignment and uni- 
form stock removal. To eliminate chat- 
ter, workpiece is in continuous contact 
with bearing angle of tool, with sufficient 
pressure to cause the blade to make chip. 

Price: from $5.75 to $28 (Model 955), 
from $7 to $35 (956). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Universal Engineering Co., Franken- 
muth, Mich. (5/26/58) 


Modular Power Supply 
Employs Silicon Rectifiers 


Modular power supply employs silicon 
rectifiers to achieve small (5% in. x 
54% in. x 4% in.) size, and high effi- 
ciency. Module RS 110 with regulation 
characteristics is designed for use in volt- 
age range 0-110 v. de. at 0-100 ma. in- 
corporating time saving construction for 
easy substitution and circuit salvage. Unit 
can be ordered for chassis as well as sub- 
chassis use. 

Price: $103 (chassis units), $128 (rack 
mounted), $156 (rack mounted with 
meters). Delivery: immediate. 

Trans Electronics, Inc., 7349 Canoga 
Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. (5/26/58) 


Totalizing Belt Scale 
Recalibrates Linearly 


Totalizing inventory belt scales have 
capacities of 100 Ib. to 300 tons per 
hour. Scale and rollers support level or 
inclined conveyor systems at any loca- 
tion. Endless belt is not altered or inter- 
rupted. Totalizer can be remotely located 
or read directly at the scale. Recalibra- 
tion is said to be exact; known test weight 
is placed on the scale platform and a 
direct linear setting made without the use 
of compensating chain or involved calcu- 
lations. 

Price: $3,380 (rates from 10 tons to 
100 tons per hr). Delivery: 8 wk. 

Thayer Scale Corp., Thayer Park, 
Pembroke, Mass. (5/26/58) 


Air-Powered Hoist 
Weighs Only 27 Lb. 


Master Power No. 105 series is avail- 
able with either manual up and down 
control or pendant control. Hoists have 
a lifting capacity of 1,000 and 2,000 Ib., 
utilizing either link or roller type chain. 
Rate of lift is 46 ft. per minute with 
1,000 Ib. at 90 psi. air. Spark-proof 
motor can be removed as a complete 
unit for maintenance without interfering 
with gearing or brake assembly. All gears 
run on needle roller bearings. 

Price: from $375 to $610 (complete 
with all accessories). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Master Pneumatic Tool Co., Inc., 
Krick Rd., Bedford, Ohio (5/26/58) 


-——— This Week’s 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


MAY 26-JUNE 1 


There’s no letup in the flood of new materials coming on the market. 
These are current and choice: 


© Vacuum-melted alloy—Rene 41—in sheet form has an ultimate tensile 
strength of 115,000 psi. at 1,400F. Maker, Cannon-Muskegon Corp., says 
it has good machining characteristics and it can be formed by conventional 
shaping methods. 


¢ The Navy is working on a powder-type extinguisher to fight gasoline 
and other petroleum fires. It’s aimed mostly at shipboard and aircraft 
fires, but could prove useful in fighting factory chemical fires. Navy Re- 
search Lab. says the material is twice as effective as any other powder 
tested. 


© Add another use for adhesives. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. thinks they can be used for assembling complex zinc die castings. Cost 
reductions are possible with a product such as a pump housing bonded 
together from several die-cast parts. Meanwhile, die casters are improv- 
ing mechanical fastening methods. 


¢ Aluminum sheet can be polished, brightened, and anodized to a mir- 
ror finish. Called X5457 by the Aluminum Co. of America, the alloy has 
applications in automobiles and appliances as decorative trim. 


¢ You can now order tantalum sheet from warehouse stocks. Popular 
sheet sizes are in the stock program set up by Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
Most of the metal goes into electronic components. 


© Continuous regeneration of copper etching solutions would speed up 
printed circuit production. Researchers at Bell Laboratories say a solution 
of cupric chloride in the presence of excess chloride ions may do the trick. 
The process could offer printed-circuit producers these benefits: No machine 
downtime while etchant is changed, more effective materials salvage, and a 
faster etching rate. 


¢ Enameling steel in coils 24 to 60 in. wide is now being offered by 
U. S. Steel Corp.’s Irvin Works. U. S. S. says it is the first to commercially 
offer enameling steel in this form. Gage ranges from 16 to 22. Appliance 
industry will be chief customer. 


© Thick layer of aluminum can be coated onto steel wire by means of a 
process developed at Battelle Memorial Institute. Thick coating provides 
high electrical conductivity while the steel core provides strength. Research 
sponsor, Copperweld Steel Co. is in limited production of the new wire, 
calls it Alumoweld. 


¢ New aluminum bronze is said to overcome the stress-corrosion problem. 
Designated Ampco Grade 8 by its maker Ampco Metal Co., the alloy could 
provide competition for nickel-bearing and stainless steels. 


© Replaceable Formica bearings are used in a new line of ore thickeners 
made by Denver Equipment Co. Formica pads are fastened to the under- 
side of the gear in an enclosed worm-and-a-worm-gear drive submerged 
in oil. The pads ride against a machined bearing surface of the ductile- 
iron housing. The material may find similar applications in other heavy- 
duty machinery. 


° Fire-resistant paint foams at 300F. to form a thick protective coating. 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. developed the paint for use on a 
super-strong record-protection box. From the inside out, the box has a 
ductile-iron compartment covered by foamed silicone resin, a stainless 
steel shell, and the special paint. 


¢ National Bureau of Standards has developed a paper with high-dimen- 
sional stability. Ordinary paper expands because of moisture more in 
one direction than in the other. What the Bureau searched for was a 
paper that had minimum expansion, but in both length and width. 

Researchers laminated two thin sheets of paper to a backing of plastic 
film, making a “sandwich” with the film as the middle layer. The resultant 
material, besides having minimum expansion in both directions, has 
excellent tearing resistance and folding endurance. First use will be as 
a map paper for the military. But applications for the material exist in 
the electronics field as insulation. It also could be used as a specialty 
packaging paper. 
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More New Products 


Transistorized Receiver 


Portable transistorized trans- 
mitter-receiver has sensitivity of 
0.4 microv. Units are designed 
for use indoors and outdoors. 
While receiver is standing by to 
receive a message, it drains less 
power than a small household- 
type flashlight. Price: about $415. 
Delivery: from immediate (de- 
pending on whether customer has 
a high-band or low-band license). 
General Electric, Communica- 
tion Products Dept., Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N. Y. (5/26/58) 


Stainless Pails 


Pails are made by flo-turn spin- 
ning process and have no crevices 
or weld lines. Pails have smoothly 
finished lining and heavy impact- 
resistant bottom. Pails are avail- 
able in 13, 16, and 20 qt. sizes, 
with or without side tilting han- 
dle. Price: From $13 (13 qt.). 
Delivery: immediate. Vollrath 
Co., 1236 N. 18th St., Sheboygan, 
Wis. (5/26/58) 


Bronze Alloy 


Silnic Bronze is a corrosion-re- 
sistant nickel-silicon bronze alloy 
combining high yield strength and 
high ultimate tensile strength at 
elevated temperatures. It is age 
hardenable and is available in 
soft, cold forming, and hard tem- 
pers. Price: 52.03¢ per lb. (rod), 
52.88¢ per lb. (wire). Prices ap- 
ply to quantities from 5,000 to 
10,000 Ib. and vary with custo- 
mary extras for sizes, cutting, 
special shapes, and special pack- 
ing. Delivery: about 3 wk. Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. (5/26/58) 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new equipment, services, and merchandise 


RATES 
to agency commission and 2°% 
; 


Send new advertisements 


“PURCHASING WEEK’ 


or inquiries 


$17.15 per advertising inch per insertion 


cash discount 


Post Office Box 12, 


Contract rates on request. Subject 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 
o: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


New York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENTS ¢ CONTRO 
USE CRAWFORD-GRAPHS FOR 


CRAWFORD-GRAPHS—a cost-savings 


CRAWFORD-GRAPHS gives Economic 
by reading a scale. 


TEN DAY 


Try Crawford-Graphs for 10 days. 
$15.00 or return Crawford-Graphs to 
tion Work Sheet is yours to use and 


CRAWFORD-GRAPHS © Box 2 


SAVE 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE — SET-UP COSTS — PAPER WORK 


shows How, Why and Where savings can be made. 


CRAWFORD-GRAPHS includes the Inventory Evaluation Work Sheet that 
enables you to estimate quickly, through sampling, your optimum inventory 
level and the amount of money you can save each year. 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST WRITE TO 


LLERS © PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
INVENTORY MANAGEMENT TO 


study, procedure and working tool— 


Lot Size without calculations—simply 


FREE TRIAL 


Then, either send us your check for 
us. Either way, the Inventory Evalua- 
keep. 


187 © Santa Rosa, California 


Our Double Disc Grinders 


SPEED PRODUCTION 
and SAVE $$$ 


by grinding 2 surfaces Flat 
and Parallel in one opera- 
tion, 


TOLERANCES IN 
LOW TENTHS 


Piece parts may be rectan- 
gular or round flat discs, or 
flimsy castings in any mate- 
rials. All parts are inspected 
in our air conditioned in- 
spection room—equipped to 
measure in ‘“millionths."' 


We service customers from 
Maine to California 


WRITE for BROCHURE 


PRECISION 
DISC GRINDING CORP. 


255 East 2nd St., Mineola, N.Y. 
Phone: Ploneer 7-5450 


| This WHERE-TO- 
BUY section is a 
special classifica- 
tion for advertisers 
desiring advertis- 
ing of new equip- 
ment, services or 
merchandisein 
space units small- 
er than the mini- 
mum run of book 
display space. 
Space is available 
in this section in 
units from one to. 
six inches. For low 
rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Two Ways to Speed Pac 


ticular unloading station. 


New York—The time-consum- 
ing and expensive task of sorting 
parcel post is under attack by 
electronics engineers. If the two 
installations to date prove suc- 
cessful and become widely 
adopted, you can expect faster 
handling of packages sent through 
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the mails. 
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kage Handling 


NELSON LABS. system has one coder. 
package length. Code and length go to computer that tells .. . 


STEWART-WARNER’S system has two operators punching destination 
codes into computer. Packages move along conveyor belt until . . . 


* 
cd * ~ 


Photoelectric cells measure 


. . . fingers to move package off belt as the package reaches its par- 


The only manual operation is coding. 


Electronic Parcel Post Sorting 
Will Save Time, Reduce Expense 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
set up a sorting system at its 
mail-handling facilities in Phila- 
delphia. Developed by Stewart- 
Warner Corp., the system (top 
two pictures) moves parcels 
through the terminal by as much 
as 8 to 12 hr. faster than the old 
system of handling by hand. Some 


of the parcel post is now reaching 
its destination a day earlier be- 
cause of the system. 

Here’s how the system works: 
Parcels are loaded onto a main 
conveyor belt by hand. A row of 
lights shows the loaders the cor- 
rect spacing of the parcels. Two 
coding stations are situated fur- 
ther on down the main conveyor. 
An operator at each station reads 
the destinations of the parcels as 
they go by. Each operator reads 
every other parcel. 

Destinations have codes as- 
signed. Operators punch the code 
into control boxes at their sta- 
tions. Branching off the main 
conveyor are roller conveyors for 
each destination. The code indi- 
cates which roller conveyor is to 
receive the package. There are 
39 such removal points. 

An electronic computer stores 
the coded destination. When the 
package reaches the proper roller 
conveyor, the computer signals a 
transfer mechanism to push it off 
the main conveyor. The transfer 
mechanism consists of a wooden 
paddle driven by an overhead 
chain. The paddle sweeps at right 
angles across the main conveyor 
pushing the parcel onto the roller 
conveyor. Each roller conveyor 
has its own transfer mechanism. 
Gravity carries the parcel down 
the conveyor to a waiting truck 
on which the parcel, with others 
for the same train, is taken to the 
outgoing mail train. 


Will Handle All Sizes 


Stewart-Warner’s system will 
handle practically all sizes of par- 
cel post packages—ranging from 
foot-locker trunks to packages as 
small as paper cups. 

The Railway Express Agency 
operates a similar system at its 
Long Island City Pennsylvania 
(R.R.) Express Terminal (bottom 
two pictures). The system was de- 
veloped by Nelson Laboratories, 
Inc. in cooperation with Railway 
Express engineers. Incoming par- 
cel post is loaded onto a semi- 
automatic diverting conveyor. 
This conveyor serves 16 sorting 
positions. As packages flow by 
they are marked with a letter cor- 
responding to their destination. 
At a control station an operator 
punches the appropriate letter 
into his control box. The package 
is then measured in length by 
photoelectric cells which relay 
length information to a memory 
device designed by Pratt Whitney 
Co., Inc. 

At each sorting position, the 
diverting conveyor has a series of 
fingers that act to push the pack- 
age off the conveyor onto an un- 
loading conveyor. The memory 


device activates the number of 
fingers corresponding to the 


length of the package as measured 
by the photoelectric cells to dis- 
charge the package. 

All controls are electro-me- 
chanical. They can be replaced 
with complete units in minutes 
with minimum delay to the opera- 
tion. 

While parcel post is succumb- 
ing to mechanized sorting, the 
possibilities of machine-handling 
of letters is also being studied. 
The Post Office has contracted 
with Rabinow Engineering Co. 
for a prototype machine to sort 
36,000 letters per hour. 

The machine will have 1,000 
conveyor-carried pockets that will 
drop letters into appropriate re- 
ceptacles. An electronic control 
determines which receptacle will 
receive the letter and makes cer- 
tain each is dropped off the con- 
veyor at its proper receptacle. 
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Filament Voltage Regulator 
Extends Tube Life 


Stabiline automatic voltage regulator 
type EMT25136U provides a gradual 
power run-up and constant regulated 
voltage for high-priced complex vacuum 
tubes in sensitive laboratory, industrial, 
and communications equipment. When 
equipment regulated by type EMT25136U 
is energized, the voltage to the tubes is 
automatically run up gradually to mini- 
mize the surge strain on the filaments. 
Special transistorized control circuit 
actuates at proper time to maintain pre- 
set output voltage level. 

Price: $440. Delivery: immediate. 

Superior Electric Co., Dept. EMT136, 
Bristol, Conn. (5/26/58) 


Punch Press 
Tilts Full 30 Deg. 


Model BT-12 has large die space with 
5 in. throat and 7 in. shut height, and 
standard 1-34 in. stroke and bolster plate. 
Special designed, hardened striking pins 
in flywheel team with the hardened 
clutch engaging pin to give positive, re- 
liable action. Clutch is of single pin, knife- 
type design with all contact parts hard- 
ened. Press can be easily changed from 
repeat (single stroke) to non-repeat (con- 
tinuous) action. Ram is easily adjusted 
and locked. 

Price: $437.50 (floor model), $410 
(bench model). Delivery: about 15 days. 

Alva Allen Industries, Clinton, Mo. 
(5/26/58) 


Pinchless Chain Saw 
Is Gas-Engine Powered 


GLP 14 Golden Logmaster pinchless 
chain saw is designed for power-plunge 
bucking, limbing and cutting on the 
ground. Direct drive gasoline-powered 
engine is rated at 5 hp. Diaphragm car- 
buretor design enables speed (3,800 ft. 
per min.) and power delivered to the 
chain to remain constant over a wide load 
range. Fuel-finder pick-up tube insures 
effective cutting in all positions. Salient 
feature of 14-in. bar is a tapered inside 
edge, which elminates pinching. 

Price: $335. Delivery: immediate. 

Mall Tool Co., Div. of Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
(5/26/58) 


Stereophonic Recorder 
With Push-Button Controls 


Model M-90 instrument is designed for 
the recording and broadcasting field. It 
has 15 and 7% ips. with switch selection. 
An automatic lifter protects heads. Re- 
cord interlock prevents accidental erasure. 
Dual record and playback amplifiers per- 
mit monitoring from each channel. Model 
M-90 has full-track erase and dual chan- 
nel record and playback heads specially 
constructed for optimum signal-to-noise 
ratio and minimum crosstalk. Rewind 
time is 55 sec. for 2,400 ft. 

Price: $2,165 (in portable case). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Magnecord Div., Midwestern Instru- 
ments, Tulsa, Okla. (5/26/58) 
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Vacuum Arc Furnace 
Rated at 3,000 Amp. Maximum 


Model VA-L200H vacuum arc furnace 
provides fast pilot plant or small-scale 
production of pure melts of metals and 
alloys with high melting temperatures. 
Furnace handles melts from buttons to 
ingots, up to 40 Ib. of titanium or 70 1b 
of steel. Fixed electrodes of tungsten or 
metallic carbides, or consumable elec- 
trodes of the metal being melted, may be 
used. Consumable electrodes up to 4! 2 
in. in dia. and 19 in. long are fed auto- 
matically. 

Price: $18,500. Delivery: immediate. 

Rochester Div., Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics Corp., 1775 Mt. Read Bivd., 
Rochester, N. Y. (5/26/58) 


Vacuum Storage Carts 
Stores Electronic Components 


Carts keep electronic components clean 
and dry and prevent them from picking 
up (absorbing) moisture and other gases 
on their surfaces while awaiting the com- 
pletion of other components prior to final 
assembly. Cart not only prevents con- 
tamination and minimizes the forma- 
tion of surface oxides on the components, 
but also protects them against physical 
damage if they must be moved. Cart is 
fabricated from milled steel and mounted 
on four rubber-tired roller-bearing wheels. 

Price: under $3,000. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

F. J. Stokes Corp., 5500 Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (5/26/58) 


Portable Scope 
Wide Band Unit 


Model TS 301 portable precision oscil- 
loscope weighs only 16 Ib. It features 
balanced, dc. coupled amplifiers giving 
flat response to 6 mc (—3 db.) and hav- 
ing a rise time of better than 0.06 micro 
sec. for less than 2% overshoot. Both 
fully automatic sync and precision trig- 
ger level selection are provided as well as 
tv. field and frame sync selectors. Built- 
in voltage and time calibrating signals 
facilitate quantitative measurements and 
X-expansion, above the center, gives a 
50 cm. effective trace length. 

Price: $295. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Scopes Co., Inc., 511 Victor St., Sad- 
die Brook, N. J. (5/26/58) 


Pallet Lift Truck 
Has a 2,500 Lb. Capacity 


Model HP-25 Leverlift employs a pal- 
let entry mechanism that permits entry 
without moving an empty pallet. Model 
HP-25 is an intermediate-range truck 
permitting efficient operation where space 
is at a premium. Its spring counter-bal- 
anced handle provides a steering are of 
200 deg. Completely welded, it has spe- 
cially ribbed reinforcement to provide 
maximum strength. Model handles any 
standard double-faced pallet. Integral 
pump ram assembly is removable in less 
than 1 min. 

Price: $500. Delivery: immediate 

Special Products Div., Colson Corp., 
Somerville, Mass. (5/26/58) 
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More New Products 


Aluminum Electrical 
Conductor Accessories 


Terminal connectors developed 
in a 700, 720, 730, and 740 
series, utilize a parallel groove 
keyed to fit a wide range of con- 
ductor sizes (top photo). Catalog 
numbers are keyed to the groove 
size in the fittings. Price: from 
$1.88 for U bolt terminal connec- 
tors series 720A (1-24). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Groove bolted tee connectors 
can be matched to other connec- 
tors in a wide range of conductor 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests ...... 107 
Staff answered ...... . 
Published in P.W....... 16 
Answered by readers... 13 
Unanswered .......... 3 


sizes (middle photo). Price: from 
$3 for series 701-1 (1-24). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

The 390-490 series of extruded 
parallel-groove clamps cover a 
wide range of conductor sizes and 
are keyed numerically to other 
electrical accessories. Lip on the 
tap groove prevents the top from 
turning during tightening (bottom 
photo). Price: from 29.8¢ for 
series 390-490 (1-24). Delivery: 
immediate. Aluminum Co. of 
America, 1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. (5/26/58) 


Automatic Grease Cup 


Grease cups automatically 
maintain constant supply of 
grease for bearings (ball, roller, 
or sleeve) on electric motors, 
pumps, blowers, shafts, fans, ma- 
chinery. Reservoir of grease in 
transparent cylinder is always 
visible. Price: $3.50 each. Deliv- 
ery: | wk. Visiball Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 7021, Fort Worth 11, 
Texas (5/26/58) 


Torque Screwdriver 


Cal-30 screwdriver is said to 
hold the exact torque setting in- 
definitely. Torque setting can be 
changed in moments with dis- 
appearing key, recessed in handle. 
Tool may be sealed at required 
torque setting, between 2 and 30 
in. lb. The % in. hex bit holder 
takes over 100 standard bits and 
sockets. Price: $22.50. Delivery: 
immediate. Richmont, Inc., 922 
So. Myrtle Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
(5/26/58) 


Classified 
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RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per 
Se 
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insertion 
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P.O. BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission 


VERTISING DIVISION 


CLASSIFIED AL 


WELDING 
MACHINES 


USED LESS THAN 3 MOS. 


@ 15, General Electric Port- 
able gas driven—200—300— 
400 Amp 


@® 23—Westinghouse and P&H 
electric rectifier-type—200 & 
300 Amp 


Write - Wire or Phone 


FRANTZ EQUIP. CO. 
50th Wynnefield Ave., Phil. 31, Pa. 
GReenwood 7-7200 


FOR SALE: 
BRIDGE TYPE CRANE 


with overhead cab: 
40 foot span with roll grab, capacity 3500 
pounds. Manufactured by Cleveland Tramrail. 
Specifications upon request. AVAILABLE IM- 
MEDIATELY. 
DELAVANS, INC. 
P.O. Box 1138, Syracuse |, N. Y. 


GET CASH NOW 
for your surplus 
Electronic Tubes and Components 
Highest Prices Paid 


or 
Contract Terminations—Surplus Inventories 
Send your list today 


LEO A. KLEIN 
74 Cortlandt St., NYC BEekman 3-5690 


FOR SALE 
One Butler Still with 5 HP Boiler, Pumps, 
Condensation Return System and two 525 Gal. 
Tanks. t'2 yrs old—in excellent operating 
condition. Write: 
FS-8046 Purchasing Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES ... 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK. 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 
For quick economical results. . . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per adver 
tising inch 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man”—Bacon 


Basic Guide to Labor 


Handbook of Personnel Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations. By Dale 
Yoder and others. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
In 25 sections. Price: $12.50. 


Any business executive dealing 
with personnel management or 
labor relations will find this a 
most valuable reference and basic 
guide book. Every field dealing 
with individual employees and 
unions is fully covered in the light 
of modern thinking. 

A theoretical background com- 


bined with practical operating |/ 


suggestions are given in a host of 
fields from employment, training, 
and job rating to personnel re- 
search, retirement, and record 
keeping. 

Complete information bibliog- 
raphies are presented in each 
section. And many useful charts 
and forms are presented and an- 
alyzed. 


“New Shapes in Plastics” is title 
of new brochure. Products pro- 
duced by vacuum, vacuum snap- 
back, drape and stretch forming 
are pictured showing versatility 
possible with a variety of plastic 
materials. Copies can be obtained 
by writing Delta Products, 1400 
Henderson, P. O. Box 1440, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas. 


Work driver is described in Bul- 
letin, No. D-57. Specifications 
and diagrams are included for 
both adapter plate and direct 
mounting types; light, medium 
and heavy duty drivers; and sizes 
for work dia from % in. to 6% 
in. Bulletin is illustrated to show 
use On semi-automatic lathes, 
engine lathes and grinding ma- 
chines. Copies are available from 
Seneca Falls Machine Co., 13 
Fyfe Building, Seneca _ Falls, 
N. Y. 


Fluorosint TFE resin is described 
in 4-page bulletin. It contains 
charts and tables comparing the 
properties of the new material 
to Teflon. Data on its mechani- 
cal, electrical, chemical, and 
thermal properties are included. 
Application information is also 
presented. Bulletin is available 


from The Polymer Corp. of 
Pennsylvania, 2140 Fairmount 
Ave., Reading, Pa. 


“Throwaway Tooling Set-up and 
Follow-Thru” is title of new 
booklet. It outlines how the user 
may obtain maximum throwaway 
tooling results through the proper 
use of correct style holders and 
inserts. Feature sections include 
“Nine factors determining the 
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proper selection of a mechanical 


toolholder and_ insert” and 
“Guide to grade selection”. 
Copies are available from 


Adamas Carbide Corp., Kenil- 
worth. N. J. 


- 
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“RCFE” REFRIGERANT 
CONDENSERS 


AA & GOSSETT COMPANY 
abs ore, Gee. ie 


Straight-tube refrigerant con- 
densers are described in Bulletin 
No. RC-25. “RCF” Condensers 
are available in sizes from 2 to 
200 tons—many sizes from stock. 
Bulletin describes compact design 
and exclusive performance fea- 
tures. Copies can be obtained 
from Bell & Gossett Co., Morton 
Grove, Ill. 


Special fabricating, bending, and 
coiling of pipe and tubing facili- 
ties are presented in 8-page cata- 
log. Typical products such as 
U-tubes, cylindrical pipes, as well 
as custom bending of both fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals are 
described. Bending limits, sizes 
and materials which they regu- 
larly handle are also listed. Cata- 
log is available from Swan En- 
gineering Co., Div. of Damascus 
Tube Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Curtain walls of both aluminum 
and of steel are described in 24- 
page brochure, No. 1069B. In- 
stallation details for many typi- 
cal panel arrangements, ventila- 
tion areas and fixed windows are 
included. Anchorage systems, 
suspension means and other fac- 
tors for application of curtain 
walls to concrete, masonry and 
steel construction also are shown. 
Brochure is available from Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., 5601 West 
26th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


Carbide toolholders are described 
in 12-page booklet. Diagrams 
show the wide range of speeds 
and cuts which can be han- 
dled by three fixed positions of 
multi-purpose chip _ breaker. 
Copies can be obtained from 
Sandvik Steel, Inc., 1702 Nevins 
Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Silicone products are discussed 
in 8-page catalog, No. CDS-129. 
Reports about specific silicones 
and their applications in the air- 
craft, electrical, textile, chemical, 
and other industries are included. 
It also gives data and descrip- 
tions for fluids, resins, water re- 
pellents, and anti-foam agents. 
Catalog is available from Silicone 
Products Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co., Waterford, N. Y. 


Electrical distribution equipment 
is described in 24-page Con- 
sulting Engineer Specification 
Manual. Complete specifications 
on safety switches, panelboards, 
switchboards, dimmerboards, 


control centers, bus duct, and 
substations is contained. Copies 
can be obtained from Square D 
Co., 6060 Rivard St., Detroit 11, 
Mich. 


Pneumatic conveying systems are 
described in 16-page bulletin No. 
FK-26A. Ten line drawings de- 
tail construction and operation 
through cutaway views of silos, 
hoppers, pumps and explain the 
pneumatic conveying system’s 
many applications. Bulletin is 
available from Fuller Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 


Blowers and exhausters are de- 
scribed in 6-page bulletin. Oper- 
ating data, specifications and per- 
formance curves are given. Ap- 
plications are shown for pneu- 
matic conveying. The 3-lobe 
blower is represented as offering 
important advantages. Bulletin is 
available from Miehle-Dexter 


Div., 100 4th St., Racine, Wis. 


ee 


Method of handling structural 
steel products is outlined in new 
survey. System has relieved yard 
congestion, resulted in substantial 
manpower savings per ton. Cop- 
ies are available from Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pneumatic tube systems are de- 
scribed in catalog, No. 12. It 
shows tube systems in hospitals, 
industrial plants, banks, whole- 
sale houses, and contains detailed 
information on the types of stand- 
ard pneumatic tube systems, ter- 
minals and carriers. Copies can 
be obtained from Standard Con- 
veyor Co., North St., St. Paul 9, 
Minn. 


Rectification plants for the pro- 
duction of oxygen and/or nitro- 
gen in liquid or gaseous form are 
described in catalog. Catalog is 
available from Superior Air Prod- 
ucts Co., 132 Malvern St., Ne- 
wark 5, N. J. 


Production control system is ex- 
plained in 8-page brochure. Sys- 
tem is said to increase production 
rates and decreases production 
costs. Brochure is available from 
Control Systems Co., Div. of 
Hancock Industries, Inc., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Correction: 


In our May 5 issue, page 23 
we scrambled the book review in 
Profitable Reading for P.A.’s The 
correct title, author, and pub- 
lisher are: Essential Business 
Mathematics by Llewellyn R. 
Snyder. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 470 
pages. Price: $5.50. Both the 
picture and the book review were 


correct. 
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TRAV-O-LATOR, moving sidewalk can handle 7,500 people an hour. 


Otis Develops Horizontal Moving Sidewalk 


New York—Otis Elevator Co. 
has come up with an __ entirely 
new concept in horizontal trans- 
portation which could aid in 
modernizing and expanding out- 
moded plants. 

Called the “Trav-O-Lator’, it 
is a moving sidewalk capable of 
handling up to 7,500 people per 
hour in either direction. The 
speed of the platforms is deter- 
mined by the traffic requirements. 

Otis claims the potential uses 
of the device are “virtually un- 
limited. It will remove restric- 
tions on the spacing and location 
of groups of buildings imposed 
by considerations of human con- 
venience.” For example, it could 
be used to connect plant build- 
ings separated by a busy street 
or to bridge the gap between the 


‘main building and the parking 


lot. 

Otis said a Pennsylvania steel 
plant is investigating the advan- 
tages of installing the device to 
bridge a 300-foot wide railroad 
yard which employees must cross 
to the main entrance. 

The first Trav-O-Lator will be 
installed next year in the Cortez 
Motor Hotel in San Diego, Calif. 
to connect the new motel with 
the El Cortez Hotel across the 
Street. 


Rotor Clip Marketing 
Retaining Ring Series 


Farmingdale, N. Y.— The 
Rotor Clip Co., makers of retain- 
ing rings for industry, is now 
marketing a complete series of 
size identified rings never before 
attempted by any manufacturer. 

Rotor Clips are the only retain- 
ing rings on the market with the 
ring size engraved on each piece, 
thus offering foolproof size iden- 
tification and eliminating costly 
and time consuming mistakes, the 
company says. The Clip has a 
special tapered design for lower 
stress at the mid-section, and is 
also available stacked on rods for 
automatic assembly operations. 


Dow Chemical Stages 
Material Evaluation 


Midland, Mich.—The Dow 
Chemical Co. is conducting an 
evaluation on a textile material 
described as a thin, narrow tape. 
The material, known as Q-957, is 
still in the development stage. 

Dow said applications in the in- 
dustrial, automotive, agricultural, 
home furnishing and decorative 
fields are being considered. The 
evaluation, in selected markets, 
is based on material supplied in 
small quantities from a pilot plant 
at the company’s division here. A 
decision on commercial produc- 


Circle Wire Opens 
Electrical Tubing Plant 


New York—Circle Wire & 
Cable Corp. put into operation 
May 7 a new modern electrical 
metallic tubing plant at Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. Featuring advanced 
manufacturing techniques and 
highly automated equipment, the 
new $2.25 million plant has a 
capacity of 80 million ft. of tub- 


The tube is then tested, in- 
spected, and labeled, and auto- 
matically bundled and readied for 
shipment. 

Circle Wire & Cable is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Cerro 
de Pasco Corp., major producer 
and fabricator of nonferrous 
metals. 


Mill Additions Planned 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 
To Make New Rubber 


Cleveland, Ohio — Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc., plans to 
complete additional facilities this 
fall at its Port Neches, Texas, 
plant to produce a new type of 
dry man-made rubber contain- 
ing carbon black. 

The manufacture will employ 
a new process which has been de- 


ing a year. 


metallic tubing, 
about 470 million ft. 


Milton S. Cohn, president of 
Circle Wire & Cable, said the] Paper Co. is constructing two] The new process will provide tire 
plant’s capacity will be sufficient] additions to its Nekoosa mill,| manufacturers with a line of high 
to meet over 17% of the nation’s] providing space for paper finish-| quality, abrasive-resistant rubber 
annual requirements for electrical | ing, shipping, and storage. Larg-| products superior to those now 
estimated at]est addition is an 18,000-sq. ft.| available, the 


veloped in large scale pilot plant 
Chicago — Nekoosa-Edwards]| operations over the past year. 


company an- 


loading dock and warehouse. nounced. 


but all 


can count on 


VEEDER- 
ROOT 


SMALL RESET COUNTER 


A compact, rugged reset counter for moderate 
duty in parts inspection, quality control, con- 
veyors, machine tools, light presses, etc. 
Dimensions: 1%” long, 1'%4" high, 146” wide. 
Speed: Up to 1000 counts per minute. 


Sure, everybody’s manufacturing problems 
are ‘‘different.’’ But when these problems 
involve mechanical or electrical Countrol, 
they can all get the right answer from the 
same man... the Veeder-Root Distributor. 


You will find that this man is tops in his field. He knows industry, 
and he knows how to adapt and apply standard Veeder-Root 
Counters to all types of production machines and processes, 

to give you exactly the facts-in-figures you need. If it’s a 

question of quality, volume, cost inventory, production, wage or 
incentive payment, remember that you’re never sure unless you 
count. And remember that the man you can always count on is 
your Veeder-Root Distributor. If you don’t know who he is, just 
drop a line to D. G. Dresser, Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn. 


RRR RR 


RESET MAGNETIC COUNTER 


BOX-TYPE RESET COUNTER 


For punch press installations, conveyors, metal- 
working equipment, die casting, plastic-molding, 
rivet, spring and wire machining, or any installa- 
tion requiring a heavy duty counter. 

Dimensions: 44%” long, 2542” high, 3%” wide. 
Speed: 500 counts per minute. 


tion has not been made. 
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— 
HAND | O*0*0"0 


For quick spot-checks of production or per- 
formance. 

Dimensions: 1'744” long (to end of reset knob), 
1%” deep, 2” high. 

Counts one for each depression of the thumb 
lever, and resets to zero by a turn of the knob. 


Everyone can count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 
"The Name that Counts’ 
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G— CLUTCH SPEED COUNTER 


For remote indication of machine 
operation from plant to office. 
Dimensions: 3'%5” long, 24%” high, 
1%” wide. 

Speed: Up to 1000 counts per 
minute. 

Coils: T10V-AC are standard. Other 
voltages are available. Panel 
mounting feature also available. 


For checking to make sure that the machine is op- 
erating at the required R.P.M. 

Dimensions: 34%” long, 4e” max. diameter. Non- 
Reset. 

Interna! clutch operates counter only when rubber 
tip is pressed against the shaft. 


Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago * New York « Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Montreal 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


F. L. Jacobs Co. Acquires 
Symphonic Electronics 


New York—F. L. Jacobs Co., 
manufacturer of automobile parts 
and accessories, has acquired 
control of a phonograph manu- 
facturer, Symphonic Electronics 
Corp. 

Symphonic has two plants, in 
Lowell, Mass., and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and will continue to 
operate under its present man- 
agement as a_ subsidiary of 
Jacobs. 


American-Marietta Co. 
Starts Expansion Work 


Dover, Del. — Ground was 
broken May 9 for American- 
Marietta Co.’s expansion of the 
recently acquired Hayman Con- 
crete Pipe Co.’s plant here by 
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Delaware’s Gov. J. Caleb Boggs. 

The new $1 million plant is 
expected to be completed late in 
1958. It will manufacture con- 
crete pipe from 6 in. in diameter 
through 12 ft., and complete cast- 
ing facilities for the full range of 
products being produced by 
other American-Marietta plants 
will be installed. 


Purchase Announced 


New York—Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. has purchased the 
Kaylo Division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. Kaylo makes industrial 
insulation products. 


Knox Glass Installs 
Fabricating Machines 


Pittsburgh—Knox Glass Inc. 
has installed its privately devel- 
oped fabricating machine at three 
plants. The machine “light- 
weights” glass containers by mak- 
ing them with 15% to 20% less 
glass than in conventional con- 
tainers. Further installations to 
meet increased consumer demand 
will be completed before the end 
of the calendar year, the com- 
pany reported. 

Knox Glass also said the new 
amber glass container manufac- 
turing unit recently completed at 
Palestine, Texas, began opera- 


tion in March and will add 40% 
to the productive capacity of the 
plant. 


Perkins Battery Co. 
To Add Sales Offices 


York, Pa.—Perkins Battery 
Co. plans to participate more 
actively in the marine and other 
fields by increasing expansion 
into heavy-duty batteries for in- 
dustrial service, notably to power 
electric lift trucks. 

New sales offices and ware- 
houses will be set up at strategic 
locations with plans being pre- 
pared for a new plant here. 


Production Started On 
Lukens Nine Nickel 


Coatesville, Pa.—Lukens Stee] 
Co., after more than a year of 
testing, has begun producing Lu- 
kens Nine Nickel, an alloy plate 
with exceptionally high impact 
resistance and high strength at 
temperatures as low as —320° F. 

Lukens Nine Nickel plate and 
head shapes are now available at 
about one-half the cost of other 
materials previously used in ex- 
tremely low-temperature service, 
the company says. It meets the 
A-353 specification of the A.S.- 
T.M. with a minimum tensile 
strength of 90,000 psi. 


call 


your local 
mdustrial 
distributor 


it pays to buy from your local industrial distributor... 
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no-data draq’’... 


Your industrial distributor always has the latest technical data 


for products vou want to inspect. 
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available on all types of industrial equipment, tools and supplies. 
He provides complete information on hundreds of diverse prod- 
ucts; helps you determine what you need to fit your specific 
problems. His assistance and advice are always available. He 
furnishes display and counter service, gives floor demonstrations 


Industrial 


Distribution 
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Uniform Commercial Code to Aid 
Purchasing Agents Legal Work 


Laws Will Be Adopted by Massachusetts; 
Terms Clarified, Harvard Professor Says 


(Continued from page 1) 
been doing in Pennsylvania since 
1954. 

“It covers a broad area of 
commercial dealings, including 
the sale of goods, notes and 
checks, bills of lading and the 
like, the transfer of stocks and 
bonds, and lending by secured 
personal property.” 

Hogan said the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code “updates” the sep- 
arate uniform laws which date 
back to 1890. This was necessary, 
he pointed out, since “substan- 
tially new business practices and 
standards have evolved during 
the years of the 20th century. 


17 Years in Developing 


“The Code has been developed 
over a 17-year period under the 
sponsorship of two of the legal 
profession’s most eminent organi- 
zations, the American Law Insti- 
tute and the National Commis- 
sion on Uniform Laws. It also 
has had the benefit of intensive 
study by many hundreds of busi- 
ness people and lawyers.” 

The professor continued: “Pur- 
chasing agents will find the Code 
most particularly affects their 


‘work by revising the law relating 


to the sale of goods. The impact 
of the Code will be upon the crea- 
tion of the contract between the 
buyer and seller. Where a written 
memorandum is required, the 
Code eases the formal technical 
requirements as to content. 

“In Massachusetts and in many 
other states, a seller can freely re- 
voke a firm offer to sell prior to 
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the buyer’s acceptance. This is 
true even though the seller as- 
sures the buyer that the offer will 
remain open. The Code holds the 
seller to such assurances. 

“Similarly, under the general 
law of contracts, the offer of one 
party must mirror the other 
party’s acceptance or there will 
be no contract between the parties 
without further action. Where 
the purchase order and acknowl- 
edgement contain varying terms, 
the Code, subject to certain safe- 
guards, makes the basic agree- 
ment binding nonetheless.” 


Precise Meaning to Terms 


Hogan said the Code also gives 
precise legal meaning for the first 
time to terms such as F.O.B., 
F.A.S., C.I.F., which are defined 
in accordance with commercial 
understanding. 

He told the New England P.A.s 
he didn’t think it would present 
any problems because “the Penn- 
sylvania experience has demon- 
strated that the Code does not 
disrupt the existing practices or 
forms. 

“In many cases,” he said, “it 
makes enforceable technically de- 
fective agreements which the 
buyer had supposed were binding. 
It will provide answers to many 
questions heretofore uncom- 
monly difficult to resolve and will 
thus speed the resolution of many 
disputes. 

“As more states enact the 
Code, the three goals of uniform- 
ity, clarity, and modernization 
will be close at hand.” 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


MAY 26 
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(Continued from page 1) 
The auto negotiations moved last week toward a nearing climax 
in an atmosphere of almost unreal calm. But offstage. out of the 
bargaining arena, industry production planning is proceding 


under increasing pressure. 


Auto plant shutdowns for model changeovers are expected to 
start late in June. Production in some instances may not be 
resumed before September. Buick seems destined for the dubious 
honor of being the first to close. It all adds up to the fact that 
new car introductions are being hurried as much as possible, will 
be generally earlier than last year. 

Automen are maintaining public optimism by predicting a 
6 million-car year in 1959. But privately, many note there is 
nothing so new and different about forthcoming cars that sales 
will wash out apparent consumer reluctance. 


City and state purchasing agents played a role in the Justice 
Department’s criminal antitrust case against a group of Salk 
polio vaccine producers. The federal government contends five 
producers conspired to fix prices and submit identical bids on 
vaccine sold to federal, state and local government agencies. 

The case had its beginnings back in 1956 when a Congressional 


committee uncovered evidence 


indicating the government was 


receiving identical bids and that a number of state and local 
agencies also were receiving similar quotes. One such instance 
was in Milwaukee where municipal P. A. Joseph W. Nicholson 
reported identical bids of $5.586 per nine cc vial from 11 bidders. 
Then Chicago’s P.A., John F. Ward, informed Justice Depart- 
ment officials he received the identical offer from nine bidders. 

Thus, it seems a sure thing that several purchasing agents will 
be listed as witnesses when and if the case goes to trial. 
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IVAR BERGQUIST, left, reads his paper. At the right is A. C. Dijkers, 
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head of the purchasing department, Mobiloil Nederland, N. V. 


European P.A.s Review Changes 
Caused by Common Market Nations 


(Continued from page 1) 
of marketing emeritus at the 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Hans Ovelgonne, vice presi- 
dent of the German Buyers 
Association, analyzed the pro- 
visions of the Common Market 
Treaty for the group. Representa- 
tives from Great Britain showed 
anxiety over the treaty. 

They do not know, it was 
learned, whether they will be 
brought three-quarters into the 
Common Market through a free 
trade area or whether the negotia- 
tions will break down and they 
will be left fully outside. On this 
depends whether they will have 
vastly improved buying oppor- 
tunities in Europe, or whether 
they will be thrown increasingly 
back on domestic sources with 
the U. S. as the likeliest alterna- 
tive in most cases. 

Outstanding contributions to 
the meeting came from Professor 
Lewis who discussed value 
analysis and Ivar Bergquist, chair- 
man of the Swedish Buyers Asso- 
ciation, who talked on_ the 
measurement of purchasing per- 
formance. 

Professor Lewis discussed the 


growing link between procure- 
ment and technical departments, 
suggesting various methods by 
which the purchasing depart- 
ment’s procurement research, cost 
and price analysis, and product 
analysis can be _ effectively 
harnessed to planned production. 
Value analysis, he said, means 
something different to each com- 
pany, and the proper responsibil- 
ity of the analyst needs careful 
planning. 
Keeping Track of Success 

Bergquist was more interested 
in how a purchasing department 
can keep track of its own success. 
This can be done, he said, by 
comparing today with yesterday 
and this year with last year. 

He offered the following four- 


point statistical record for 
measuring purchasing perform- 
ance. 


1. Material purchased and re- 
jected for faults. 
2. Time interval between pur- 


chase order and _— scheduled 
delivery date. 
3. Delivery delays beyond 


schedule. 

4. Cost of the purchasing de- 
partment as per cent of the value 
of material purchased. 


Baltimore Hits Wharfage Differential 


(Continued from page 1) 

sess top wharfage charges against 
the steamship lines at Philadel- 
phia but levy them _ directly 
against the shipper or receiver at 
Baltimore. Such a policy is “un- 
due and unreasonable prejudice 
against Baltimore and its traffic 
in violation of the Shipping Act 
of 1916,” the complaint states. 

Top wharfage is a charge as- 
sessed by railroads on shipments 
using their piers which move 
materials and goods by means 
other than rail. 

Present charge at both ports is 
7.5¢ per 100 Ib., or $1.50 a ton. 
It was pointed out that for nearly 
20 years this charge had not been 
limited to railroad piers but had 
been applied to truck shipments 
at all Philadelphia piers. The 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation and the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce have long 
sought to have this charge elimi- 
nated. 

Last October, Philadelphia 
Piers, Inc., independent operator 
of piers 96, 98, and 100, discon- 
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tinued the charge. Other pier 
operators, except railroads, fol- 
lowed suit. All steamship lines 
except the Mexican Line agreed 
to absorb the wharfage charge 
when applied at railroad piers. 
This meant, with the one excep- 
tion, that Philadelphia was free of 
top wharfage. However the 
charge continued to be assessed 
against shippers and receivers at 
Baltimore, giving Philadelphia a 
competitive advantage. 

The complaint seeks to have 
the advantage nullified by elimi- 
nating the charge at Baltimore or 
restoring it at Philadelphia. 


Refined Oil Tag Tighter 


Washington—Oil refining cost- 
price squeeze is intensifying ac- 
cording to the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America. 
The spread between refiners’ 
crude oil costs and oil product 
prices dipped to 66¢ per barrel 
in April. That’s the narrowest 
spread since the war. 


P.A.s Can Find 


Price Bargains 


(Continued from page 1) 
done to lower prices in a reces- 
sion and how to achieve long-run 
stability and growth. Most of the 
economists favor stronger govern- 
ment actions to maintain price 
stability, but the experts split into 
varying shades of opinion on just 
what the degree of federal action 
should be. 

Views ranged all the way from 
creation of a government board to 
review wage-price determinations 
of labor and management to such 
lesser plans as tightening up on 
monetary and fiscal controls. No 
one at the hearings suggested that 
any drastic plan such as direct 
price controls are needed or even 
desirable. 

The committee does not initiate 
legislation. It planned the hear- 
ings to give a broad background 
in the price field to members of 
Congress and to business, labor 
and government officials. 


Politics Come Into Play 


Though the sessions were 
billed as an objective and schol- 
arly review of prices, politics 
cropped up constantly. Demo- 
cratic Rep. Henry S. Reuss of 
Wisconsin rarely lost an oppor- 
tunity to sink his harpoon into 
President Eisenhower for his han- 
dling of the recession, for his 
“ineffective” and “patriotic” ap- 
peals to labor and business to 
hold the wage-price line, and for 
the Federal Reserve’s monetary 
policies. 

Most of the economists agreed 
that there is a lot more to present 
price levels than meet the eye— 
that there is a great deal more 
price cutting than might be ex- 
pected from published price lists. 

The group was _ practically 
unanimous in stating that busi- 
nessmen are reluctant to cut 
prices in a recession. One econ- 
omist, Alfred R. Oxenfeldt of 
Columbia, went so far as to state 
that “there is a lot more collusion 
going on than we in the cloister 
had ever dreamed of.” 


Not as Rigid as They Seem 


But Oxenfeldt and others agree 
that wholesale price levels are 
not as rigid as they might appear. 
Oxenfeldt says that in many cir- 
cumstances various price “con- 
cessions” are being offered buy- 
ers—sometimes secretly to keep 
other purchasers from demanding 
the same treatment. 

He listed as other concessions 
those of giving higher quality 
merchandise for the same price 
a buyer always had paid or “spe- 
cial merchandise” which cost less 
than usual line of wares. Others 
given were special credit accom- 
modations, increased discounts 
for prompt payments, absorption 
of freight, provision of free serv- 
ices, extension of price guar- 
antees and “increased quantities 
at the same price—giving 13 
bottles to the dozen.” 


New Machines Installed 


Hartford, Conn.—American 
Cam Co., Inc. has installed new 
machines and equipment to sup- 
ply high-precision cams for all 
standard Swiss-type screw ma- 
chines. The new service is in ad- 
dition to the firm’s established 
lines of special cams, tools, tool 
holders, and cams for conven- 
tional screw machines. 
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Businessmen Tell How They Fight Recession 


New York—Some of the na- 
tion’s top business leaders de- 
scribed last week what their com- 
panies are doing to overcome the 
current downturn and to stimu- 
late greater economic prosperity. 

Most of the 2,000 executives 
who gathered for the American 
Management Association’s eco- 
nomic mobilization conference 
eyed the present situation through 
rose-colored glasses. Their views 
were supported by President 
Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon and Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks who told what the 
government is doing to reinforce 
the “built-in thrust and vigor of 


the country’s private enterprise.” 
Out of the conference came a 
[2-point program to improve 
business, derived from the sug- 
gestions made by speakers. The 
points include: 
@ Make sure every product and 


service is offering maximum 
value. 

e Look closely at the cost of 
every product and service to 
eliminate waste. 

eSell “smarter and harder” 


and back up salesmen with better 
promotion and advertising; be 
more creative in developing new 
markets. 


e Reduce prices if you can 


Tax Writeoffs on Equipment 
Gain Support From Washington 


(Continued from page 1) 
ness hands for modernizing and 
expansion. 

All start from one basic as- 
sumption: The useful life of 
equipment, under rapidly chang- 
ing technology, is much shorter 
than the physical, or “wearing 
out” life of the equipment. Also 
it is much shorter, in terms of 
technical obsolescence, than was 
the case in the 1930’s when the 
present tax regulations on depre- 
ciation were devised. 

Except for the special 5-year 
write-offs allowed in wartime 
(World War II and Korea) equip- 
ment has always had to be depre- 
ciated, for tax purposes, over its 
“useful life,” as estimated in 
Treasury Bulletin F. Bulletin F 
provides estimates of the time be- 
fore equipment wears out. 

Four major proposals have 
now been offered to cut-down on 
the write-off period based on the 
“useful life” concept. All would 
reduce the number of years for 
depreciation. 

The proposals are: 

1. The Capehart Plan—This 
was presented as a bill by Senator 
Capehart of Indiana on April 28. 
It would cover capital invest- 
ments made or contracted for be- 
tween January 1, 1958 (retroac- 
tively) and June 30, 1959—and 
is therefor intended as a tempo- 
rary anti-recession measure. 

Under this bill: (a) The depre- 
ciation period for any capital in- 
vestment now based on up to and 
including a 15-year estimated 
useful life would be reduced by 
one-half. (b) That portion of the 
estimated life of any capital asset 
exceeding 15 years would be re- 
duced by two-thirds. 

Senator Capehart estimated 
that the bill would postpone be- 
tween $600 million and $1 billion 
of corporate taxes that would be 
due this year. 

2. The NMTBA_ Plan—This 
was proposed by the National 
Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion in a letter to Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson on April 22. 
It proposes 5-year write-offs on 
all new machinery and other dur- 
able productive equipment pur- 
chased between January 1, 1958 
and June 30, 1959. (This section 
of the proposal is a temporary, 
anti-recession measure similar to 
the Capehart Bill.) 

It also proposes a permanent 
change in depreciation rules, to 
what is known as the “bracket 
method,” to be applied after June 
30, 1959. 

Under the bracket plan, equip- 
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ment would be divided into a 
limited number (10 to 15) of 
broad classifications. A bracket 
of reasonable useful lives provid- 
ing a maximum and a minimum 
life would be established for each 
class. In all brackets the range 
of useful lives would be shorter 
than present tax practice, recog- 
nizing the rapid change in tech- 
nology. 

If a taxpayer chose a depreci- 
able life within the bracket, this 
decision would not be challenged 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 
If the taxpayer went beyond the 
bracket, he would have the bur- 
den of proof, but only then. 

This is a reversal of the present 
system under which the burden of 
proof is on the taxpayer, if he 
wishes to depreciate equipment 
over any system shorter than the 
useful life indicated in Treasury 
Bulletin F. 

3. The Canadian Plan—This 
is already in effect in Canada, 
and is under study by many tax 
authorities here. It uses the 
bracket approach—as suggested 
in the NMTBA plan. But there 
is no provision for temporary 5- 
year write-offs. 

There have been rumors that 
this is the type of plan the Ad- 
ministration might eventually 
favor, because it would be a per- 
manent reform and less costly in 
the short run than the first two 
plans. 

Canada divides assets into 14 
classes. All property in each may 
be depreciated up to the maxi- 
mum rate for that class. The tax- 
payer can vary the amount of de- 
preciation claimed from .year to 
year (provided he doesn’t go over 
the maximum.) 

4. Replacement Cost Depreci- 
ation—This has been suggested 
by an increasing number of tax 
authorities. It would allow com- 
panies to charge depreciation 
based on the replacement value 
of equipment, rather than its orig- 
inal cost. 

This is a very controversial 
proposal. The concept is under 
study by the American Institute 
of Accountants and may eventu- 
ally be considered as an optional 
method for both tax and regular 
accounting purposes. However, 
the replacement method does not 
now have the okay of accounting 
people. 

And it is strongly opposed by 
the Treasury as too costly, in 
terms of deferred revenues. 
Therefore it is unlikely to receive 
serious consideration by Congress 
at this session. 


build volume that way; if not, try 
to hold prices firm. 

® Maintain or increase _ re- 
search and engineering, particu- 
larly new product development. 

e If possible, maintain capital 
expenditures to replace obsolete 
plant and equipment. 

© Keep trying to improve the 
organization in structure as well 
as in manpower. Consider stock 
options, bonus plans, and other 
incentives to increase efficiency. 

e Work to increase employee 
participation and understanding 
of the “economic facts of life.” 

e Use every skill of good man- 


agement; don’t sacrifice long- 
range goals for short-range ex- 
pendiency. 


@ Make an effort to educate the 
public about the relationship be- 
tween wages and productivity. 

e Do not turn to government 
for aid that is not appropriate to 
its proper role in the economy. 

e Get to work and do some- 
thing to promote recovery. 


Cost Reduction Pays Off 


One of the more specific ex- 
amples of anti-recession tactics 
by business was given by Charles 
H. Percy, president, Bell & 
Howell Co. He told the con- 
ference how his firm’s purchasing 
department started a cost reduc- 
tion program which paid off. 

He said purchasing called in its 
suppliers and asked them to re- 
duce their prices if they were 
promised greater volume. 


T. J. SCHEIRER 


Adhesive-Test Group 

New York—T. J. Scheirer, 
chief chemist of Winner Mfg. Co., 
Trenton, N. J., was named chair- 
man of the new committee of the 


American Society for ‘Testing 
Materials investigating test 
methods for adhesives used in 


plastics. 

Scheirer said “Our first project 
will be a survey of existing me- 
thods, both standard and non- 
standard, which are applicable to 
the scope of the inquiry. We in- 
vite anyone interested in this mat- 
ter to direct inquiries to the com- 
mittee.” 

Inquiries should be directed to 
Scheirer at Winner Manufactur- 
ing, or to the group’s secretary, 
Richard Wagner, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Fiberglas Divi- 
sion, Ashton, R. I. 


Price War May Follow Knockout 
Of Dual Ocean Freight Rates 


Washington—The American 
Merchant Marine faces a con- 
fused rate situation, perhaps even 
rate wars, because of the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling knocking 


out the dual system of ocean 
freight rates. 
While last week’s decision 


probably means little immediate 
change in existing rate levels for 
freight shippers, the situation is 
explosive. A full scale freight rate 
war could begin at any time, and 
chaotic rate conditions are a defi- 
nite possibility in the near future. 

So say shipping experts in 
assessing the Supreme Court de- 
cision which struck down as il- 
legal use of the dual rate system, 
long a common practice in the 
shipping industry. Under such a 
system a _ shipping conference, 
made up of international ocean 
lines serving the same port, gives 
a shipper reduced rates if he 
agrees to use conference mem- 
ber’s ships exclusively. 


Board Notifies Conferences 


Hard on the heels of the court 
decision last week, the Federal 
Maritime Board went into action. 
The day after the decision was 
announced, a telegram notice was 
sent from Washington to each of 
the 63 shipping conferences using 
a dual rate system. 

The Board requested each con- 
ference to check its dual rate 
system to see if it comes within 
the terms of the court’s ban. If 
so, the telegram notice suggested 
immediate discontinuation of the 
system. In addition, all confer- 
ences must promptly report back 
to the Board on action taken on 
the basis of the Court’s ruling. 
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Though the court’s new ruling 
involves just one conference, most 
experts agree the decision makes 
all conference dual rate systems 
illegal. No one—as of this week 
—knows for certain what the 
various conferences will do next. 

But, some kind of changes 
are certain. Since most ocean 
freight already travels at the spe- 
cial, low dual rate and because 
of the falling market throughout 
the world, some experts believe 
the industry’s first reaction will 
be to reduce their general rates to 
the dual rate level—a technical 
reduction, but in effect, no 
change in rates on the prevailing 
volume of traffic. 


Used to Prevent Price Wars 


The dual rate system was 
adopted to prevent rate wars and 
ruinous competition between con- 
ference members. It was designed 
to encourage shippers to sign up 
with a conference to get reduced 
rates and—through penalties—to 
discourage shippers from using 
ships of any line not a member 
of the conference. 

Roughly 98% of the world’s 
ocean traffic moves under dual 
rate systems and about half of 
the 125 international shipping 
conferences use them. Up to last 
week, these systems not only bore 
the specific approval of the Amer- 
ican industry’s regulator—the 
Federal Maritime Board—but 
twice before, the Supreme Court 
itself had rejected attacks on the 
legality of the dual rate system. 

The successful challenge was 
made by Isbrandtsen Co., Inc.., 
which has a long history of being 
as an independent operator. 


Raise Prices? 
Steelmen Ponder 


(Continued from page 1) 
prices are definitely needed, they 
still are undecided on what to do. 
One big factor in the pricing de- 
bate seemed to be whether, if a 
price hike is instituted, enough 
competing firms would follow suit 
to make it effective. 

However, steel producers have 
been saying for months that a 
price increase is inevitable al- 
though the size of the increase 
would no where near cover the 
anticipated higher labor cost of 
$11 a ton. Estimates of the ex- 
pected boost range from $3 to $6 
a ton. 

Many of the 1,000 steel offi- 
cials attending the A.I.S.I. ses- 
sions appraised the steel produc- 
tion outlook optimistically, stat- 
ing orders on the books or in 
sight for June promised an up- 
turn Over current Output rates. 

U. S. Steel Corp. Chairman 
Roger M. Blough, who said “big 
steel” has not yet decided whether 
to post a price increase, declared 
he believes “demand for steel has 
a very good chance of moving 
upward . . . the order situation 
looks a little better now.” May 
will definitely top April, the ap- 
parent low point, he said, with 
June also beating April and per- 
haps even surpassing May. 

Generally, a fourth quarter 
production rise was forecast al- 
though a dissenting view was ex- 
pressed by Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. Chairman J. L. 
Mauthe who said he _ thought 
there’s ‘‘a lot of whistling in the 
dark by steel men.” 

On the price situation most 
producers indicated they would 
follow the lead of the bigger 
firms. Bethlehem’s Arthur B. 
Homer cautioned against specu- 
lation but recalled his recent state- 
ment that Bethlehem could not 
afford to absorb the July 1 labor 
costs. 


Machine Tool Orders 
Dip to March Level 


(Continued from page 1) 
March. Cancellations were $1,- 
900,000 compared with $1,800,- 
000 in March. Cancellations were 
$1,900,000 compared with $1,- 
800,000 the previous month. 

In April, 1957, with the indus- 
try already beginning to feel the 
recession pinch, new orders for 
this type of tools amounted to 
$51,300,000 and shipments were 
$87,800,000. In January, 1956, 
the new order figure was $109,- 
000,000. 

New orders for forming type 
tools were $5,450,000 in April 
compared with $6,200,000 in 
March and shipments were $10,- 
850,000 = against $7,950,000. 
Cancellations in this category 
amounted to $650,000 © last 
month compared with $300,000 
in the previous month. 


Cost of Living Rising 


Washington—The cost of 
living hit another record high 
in April. Food prices lifted 
the consumer price index to 
123.3, up two tenths of a per- 
centage point from March. 
Nearly a million workers are 
due for C-O-L escalator raises 
as a result. 
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“Thanks, Ed. 
Your little 


match trick 


just saved us 
$25,000.” 


Changing to a seemingly more efficient method may 
not always add up to the best answer. For example, new 
packaging instructions solved a handling problem 
for a large user of cold rolled sheets, but created a new 
problem by adding about $3 per ton to their steel cost. 


Their lifts of steel had been coming in on crosswise 
skids, and when the fork-truck picked them up the 
ends sagged. This made handling difficult and haz- 
ardous. To overcome this problem they decided to 
have their sheets packaged on solid platforms which 
would provide support. This solved the handling prob- 
lem, but the added cost bothered Ed Robinson-one of 
Inland’s packaging and loading specialists. 


Visiting the user’s plant, Ed watched the unloading 


operation and came up with another idea, which he 


demonstrated with matches: “Why not order your 
sheets packaged on lengthwise skids?” he asked. 


“Inland’s shipping department will place wood 
blocks on the truck bed before loading your steel. 
Then your fork lift truck can get under the lifts easily- 
and you won't have to pay extra for special platforms.” 


Some people might call Ed’s concern a bit out of the 
ordinary. At Inland we think of it as normal follow- 
through. Whether it’s helpin specifying the right kind 
of steel for the job, advising on production procedures 
or aiding with material handling, Inland’s sales and 
field representatives are constantly working to 
provide their customers with a complete steel service. 


STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street + Chicago 3, Illinois | Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Paul - Davenport - St. Louis - Kansas City - Indianapolis + Detroit - New York 


Other M embers of the Inland Family 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 

INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY — DIVISION 
INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY—DIVISION 
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The new TUBE-TURN* 125 lb. light weight, forged steel, f 

taper face welding neck flanges (patent pending) can 

cut costs three ways: : 
1. You eliminate the hazard of breaking cast iron and 
semi-steel valves, fittings and equipment such as 
pumps and compressors, caused by overstressing 
the bolts to get a tight seal when regular ASA 
steel flanges are used. 

. You avoid the necessity of using more expensive 

250 lb. valves with 300 lb. companion flanges. 

3. The new flanges cost less, weigh less and take less 
storage space than the 150 Ib. flanges they replace. 
Maximum service pressures are the same as for 

Class 125 cast iron flanges in ASA B16.1, namely: 

125 psi (gage) saturated steam; 175 psi (gage) liquid 

and gas (WOG) at 150°F. 

Here is another example of the cost-saving advantages 
you realize when you specify TUBE-TURN products and 
buy them from your nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. 


TUBE TURNS ‘:::; 
Kentucky 


DIVISION OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 


How you cut costs 
with the new 


without 


valve 
TUBE-TURN LIGHT WEIGHT 


TAPER FACE FLANGES 


i 


bo 


TUBE-TURN 


*“TUBE-TURN” and “*tt’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMETRON The trademarks 


“TUBE-TURN” and 


“tt” are applicable 


only to the quality 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York « Philadelphia e Pittsburgh « Chicago e Detroit ¢ Atlanta e New Orleans 
Houston e Midland e Dallas « Tulsa ¢ Kansas City e Denver e Los Angeles e San Francisco e Seattle 
IN CANADA: TUBE TURNS OF CANADA LIMITED, Ridgetown, Ontario ¢ DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Toronto, Ontario « Edmonton, Alberta « Montreal, Quebec e Vancouver, B. C. 


products of Tube Turns. 
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